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Great Britain has 
mules in Texas for shipment 
Africa paying therefor $1,500,000. 


purchased 28,000 
to South 


The Alton, Ill., Horticultural Society 
will hold a meeting and strawberry exhi- 
bition at the home of Hon. H, G. McPike 
—Mount Lookout Park—in Alton, on 
Thursday of this week—May 31. 


Audrain County, Mo., farmers are ex- 
hibiting a spirit of progressiveness that 
is commendable, More than 1,000 acres in 
that county will be planted to cow peas 
and soy beans this year, the Mexico 
“Ledger” states, an experiment of suf- 
ficient magnitude to determine the value 
of these plants as stock foods and as soil 
improvers. 


As will be noted elsewhere, there will 
soon be a pressing need in Kansas for 
20,000 extra men to assist in saving the 
wheat crop in that state. In the straw- 
berry districts of this and other states 
pickers are scarce, In St. Louis we seem 
to have a surplus of people just now 
who are out of employment because of a. 
strike in which several thousand street , 
car conductors and motormen quit work. 
Would it be in order to suggest that 
many of the men in St. Louis who are 
wanting employment could find it in the 
country? 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their subscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
scribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subscriber. Two NEW sub- 
scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
This 
is below the actual cost of the paper. 
But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
this low offer. We know the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 
lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shall be extend- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 
on our list for 1900. 


new subscribers on the same terms. 





one who has by his skill and intelligence 
so managed his farming operations that 
he has given to his community a con- 
tented farmer’s family, and contentment 
will only come where the home condi- ! 
tions are wholesome and the rights of the 
inmates of the home properly regarded— 
from mother to baby. The stimulus to 
such ideal attainment will only come 
from contact with others. It does not 
emanate from isolation. 

The local agricultural fair should be 
a means to arouse the desire to not only 
do better but to do “my*best."" But too 
often it is not conducted in the interest 





Canker worms, or so-called “‘measuring 
worms,” are reported from a wide extent 
of country as working destruction to the 
foliage of apple and shade trees. When 
they first appeared spraying with a mix-! 
ture of four to six ounces of Paris green 
with four to six pounds of slaked lime | 
and 50 gallons of water would have de- 
stroyed the worms. When nearly full 
grown the Paris green is not so effective. 
At that stage a mixture of 3 ounces of 
arsenate of lead with 50 gallons of water 
should be used. If treatment is neglected 
the worms will increase in numbers to 
such an extent that by another season 
they will probably kill the trees. 


| 





Mexico, Mo., is consuming $1,000 worth 
of strawberries per week. This would 
seem to be a pretty good allowance for a 
town of 8,000 people. It indicates, too, 
that the people of Audrain County's capi- 
tal have capital taste and that it must 
be a town of capitalists. It illustrates 
another point that farmers frequently 
lose sight of, namely, the value to them 
of prosperous consuming centers. If the 
$1,000 worth of strawberries consumed in 
Mexico per week is produced in the vi- 
cinity of the town it means the distribu- 
tion of lots of money in that community 
during the strawberry season. 


AGRICULTURAL STIMULUS. 








Trade displays and professional gath- 
erings where, in the former the skill of 
the mechanical genius is put on exhibi- 
tion before an admiring world, and in 
the latter, where frictional thought scin- 
tillates with beauty and power, directing 
the thinking of the masses, aye, even 
arousing them to think, are found to be 
positively essential to stimulate and en- 
courage the hand of the skilled laborer, 
and to arouse and hearten the man who 
vitalizes action and molds destinies by 
the power of thought. At this season of 
the year accounts of gatherings of intel- 
lectual bodies furnish much of the his- 
tory of the hour, and the thought pro- 
mulgated by the leaders of such gather- 
ings will shape much of future history. 
These various assemblies are found to be 
conducive to the mental vigor of the indi- 
vidual. 

What are we doing to touch with like 
power the isolated farmer and his fam- 
ily? All are created with a social in- 
stinct, “for no man liveth (in the fullest 
Sense of the word) to himself.’’ Much 
of failure along agricultural lines is due 
to discouragement and this condition 
may be traced in multitudes of instances 
to lack of appreciation of individual ef- 
fort or to sympathy in special endeavors. 
The success of breeders is largely due to 
the stimulus given them by the exhibi- 
tion of stock in competition with others. 
The honest, earnest breeder could tell of 
many lessons learned at fairs and exposi- 
tions, wherein mistakes were made evi- 
dent and success assured. 

The dairyman whose farm, home and 
herd tell of the securely fenced out 
“wolf’—“‘want"—is the one who has com- 
peted with his brothers-in-trade, learning 
from them mistakes to be avoided and 
the best methods to be adopted. Is it not 
a fact that among such the successful 
farmers predominate? A successful far- 
mer is not necessarily the one who has 
broad acres, cattle in many fields, and a 


of the farmer and his family. oie | 
largely given over to fakirs and gam- 
blers,”’ is the charge that is too fre- 
quently true, and the farmer and his 
family boycott the fair, at least, to the 
extent of not making any exhibits. Is 
this the best that can be done to protect 
an institution that should be most ad- 
vantageous to the farmer and his family? 
Would it not be wisdom to prepare farm 
products for exhibition at your county 
fair, and encourage your neighbors to 
do so? You'll not make an exhibit that 
will do you discredit, even if it does not 
take the premium. Above all encourage 
the boys, and the giris, too, to make dis- 
plays. Now is the time to be planning 
for the fair and to make the strictly ag- 
riculture feature of it so strong that it 
will have the “pull.’’ Don't be crowded 
out. A well conducted fair will give new 
ideas and awaken deeper interest in the 
farm and its products and such stimulus 
is needed in every rural district. 





PRACTICAL FARM PAPER, NO. 62. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: This is Sat- 
urday, May 19, and we are getting the 
first rain of any amount since March 19, 
we did get a good shower the day after 
Easter, but not enough to stop plowing. 
We plowed an acre of corn early this 
morning, and after the first heavy show- 
er the boys went to help a neighbor set 
tobacco plants, as our plants will not be 
ready for at least a week, early enough, 
too. We have cultivated eight acres of 
corn and it is very fine, I never saw corn 
grow better “than ours did right along 
through the dry weather and some of 
that growth was due to the fact that we 
had the force and the time, and we began 
working it as soon as half of it was up 
and we kept at it. Wes (our oldest boy) 
rolled six acres with a log roller the past 
week, people said we would kill it as it is 
over six inches high, but “nary a kill,” 
for that corn looks better than any oth- 
er we have this morning. 

During the dry weather oats, wheat 
and potatoes suffered badly, but the 
beardless barley kept green and grew 
faster than ever. I have greater faith 
in it than in any new plant, except, of 
course, the cow pea. I always grow a 
few rows of Kaffir corn. This year I 
planted quite a lot of it; on the same 
day I planted some sorghum and some 
cow peas. The peas came up first, next 
the Kaffir and the sorghum is just com- 
ing. 

It always interests me to note the dif- 
ference in time that it takes seeds to 
germinate; this year I planted two acres 
of a medium sized yellow corn known as 
Klondyke, on the same day that I plant- 
ed six acres of a white variety. Both 
were planted exactly alike and in the 
same field, and the Klondyke was up two 
days ahead of the white corn. 

I once planted some dry seed corn on 
the last day of May over a heavy coat of 
clover that I had turned under a week 
before. The land was in fine condition 
and it was showery the day we planted. 
The work was done in the forenoon of 
May 31, and on the morning of June 3 at 
least one-third of the corn had come up. 

A man once told me that he sowed six 
acres of fall barley on a Thursday morn- 


ing the barley was almost green over the 
field. This looks like quick work, but in 
view of my corn experience I do not 
doubt the story. 

An old German once gave my father 
some cabbage seed that he said was 12 
years old. Father sowed it rather thick- 
er than usual and it looked like every 
seed sent up two sprouts. Tobacco seed 
will grow after it is 10 or 12 years old, and 
I have known soy beans at least 14 years 
old to grow. There is little certainty in 
sorghum seed or broom corn seed after it 
is over two years old as I have proved to 
my financial loss. 

How the rain does come down and we 
are glad that so much of our corn is out 
of danger of weeds for a week at least. 
We want to turn under four to six 
acres of wheat, ruined by “fly,” and 
plant it to corn in June. 

Every time something of this kind oc- 
curs I get more strongly in favor of 
fencing the farm in two fields, one of 
about one-sixth of the land for perma- 
nent pasture, and all the land for tillage 
in the other; then we would never have 
to depend upon using land for pasture 
after a small grain crop is off. One year 
I had a fine stand of clover after harvest, 
and, as is the custom here, turned in a 
lot of calves. August was wet and the 
next spring my clover was gone. Every 
time I go to my post office town I see a 
hillside field that is washed full of deep 
gullies; the owner says the trouble began 
in 1875—a very wet season—and was 
caused by turning in stock on young clo- 
ver in late April. 

The permanent pasture will, if well 
made, sustain nearly twice as many head 
of stock as will the clover or timothy 
clover rotation field. Then when wheat 
fails or clover winterkilis even in patch- 
es, these patches can be broken up and 
made to produce paying crops of some- 
thing else. 

We have lots of fly in our wheat, cut- 
worms in all fields, some chinch bugs and 
some white grub. Corn is selling at 50c; | 
wheat, 72c; hay, $10 per ton; hogs, $5 per 
hundred. Cc. D. LYON. 
Brown Co., O. 


BETTER METHODS OF FARMING. 
Second Paper. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A custom of 
mine, from which I will not depart, is 
before putting out anything for the guid- 
ance of others wherein new methods or 
new combinations are brought into play, 
to ask our fields, or our stock to testify 
as to their usefulness, or to condemn. 
Carrying out this idea and keeping faith 
with the readers of the RURAL WORLD 
in the matter of the “dry silage,’’ or mix- 
ture of corn stover, Kaffir corn, cow pea 
and soy bean straw, cut sheaf oats, all 
cut into short lengths and crushed as 
described in our first paper, we give this 
as the report from our farm stock: 
In the writer’s experience of over 40 
years, with all types of farm animals, we 
can truthfully say that at the beginnnig 
of this “hard work season,” our horses 
were never before so fat, or their hair, 
skin and bowels, in so perfect a condition; 
they never seemed in better shape for 
hard work. I cannot remember a winter 
when, at different times, our family 
cow would not occasionally get off her 
feed, quit “chewing her cud,’ or her 
bowels get very loose. When in that 
semi-fluid condition for a day or two, 
there would be a very offensive odor emit- 
ted, and at the same time the milk would 
have a disagreeable smell and a greasy 
feel. This disagreeable odor from drop- 
pings and milk comes from broken down 
and partly decomposed animal tissue and 
milk globules, in other words “dead 
cow.”" Such milk is totally unfit for 
grown people to use and fatal to babies. 
I venture this statement; that not one 
dairy in 50 in which 20 cows are milked, 
and fed a badly balanced ration or a 
heating carbonaceous food and oil or cot- 
ton seed meal used to balance up the but- 
ter fat in the milk, so as to make it pass 
the milk inspector’s tests, instead of 
feeding a balanced feed to get the same 
result, but has at any time one or more 
cows that ought not to be milked or 
their milk ought not to be put with the 
rest of the milk of the herd. No wonder 
there is such mortality among the little 
ones! No wonder that butter that stands 
up well when fresh breaks down when a 
few days old. It is tainted with disease 
germs. One object the writer has had in 
view during the past winter in feeding 
and milking the family cow was to note 
the condition of appetite, the hair, skin, 
bowels, to be on the lookout for foul 
odors from droppings, for that greasy 
feel and peculiar smell from the milk, to 
watch with both eyes and nose. I would 
make oath that not one time has the 
droppings been too soft or mushy or the 
milk felt greasy; nor has there been a 
taint of an offensive odor from stable or 
milk pail. Her hair shines, skin is soft; 
she seemed always hungry, and would be 
counted by a stock judge in “prime con- 
dition.” All other farm animals make 
similar reports. 
Now a word or two about the economy. 
We have not fed one pound of hay 
to any of our animals, and they have 
eaten so freely of the crushed feed that 
we feed less than half the grain we usu- 
ally feed during the winter. This item 
alone will be quite an object when viewed 
from a stand named at the conclusion of 
this paper. We have been feeding on 








plethoric bank account; but rather the 








ing in September, and on Sunday morn- 


the results named. Our neighbors have 
been feeding high priced hay. While we 
have been immune from al! kinds of ani- 
mal ills, they have had colic, the 
off feed, etc. 

I think it will be useful if we give our 
crops for this year. We have 170 acres 
cultivatable land. We have cut our corn 
crop down to 10 acres, but we have put 
on, as a top dressing, 10 spreader loads ot 
well rotted manure per acre. We will cut 
this thoroughly with the disc harrow to 
mix the manure with the fine soil. Just 
before planting, we will plow this fine 
soil and the manure below the surface or 
in the bottom of the furrow. This fine 
rich soil will be deep enough to hold 
moisture, and rich enough to feed the 
corn roots and give promise of a big crop. 
We will drag and go over this ground un- 
til the entire depth plowed is finely pul- 
verized. We will do the bulk of the cui- 
tivation with the lever harrow, finish 
with perfectly level cultivation, and 
leave a deep dust blanket. Will this pay? 
We will tell the RURAL WORLD read- 
ers later. 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 


WHAT WILL MISSOURI DO? 


cows 


Secretary J. R. Rippey of the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture says in the 
Lancaster, Mo., ‘Excelsior’: 

“What Missouri will do for the State 
Fair must be answered in the future. The 
institution has been established, located 
and placed in charge of earnest and com- 
petent men, but they can do nothing 
without funds. Our live stock and our 
agricultural products lead all our sister 
states; in fact, can show the road to 
advancement and excellence to the world, 
“Our general assembly has establish- 
ed an institution where this superiority 
may be exhibited. The state has abund- 
ant wealth for the equipment of these 
grounds commensurate with the grandeur 
of the agricultural possibilities of Mis- 
souri and in such manner as to equal or 
surpass those of any other state. 

“Will the general assembly make such 
an appropriation for the State Fair as 
will encourage an inayass> that supports 
our three and one-h Hione of people, 
builds our cities, maintains our railroads, 
and makes material contributions to the 
revenues of the state, or will it continue, 
as in the past, to begrudgingly return to 
the farmer and stock breeder a niggardly 
pittance for the support of the agricul- 
tural department? 

“Will it starve the State Fair and bring 
it into discredit at home and abroad, or 
will it throw open the state treasury to 
liberal appropriations in the interest of 
the farmer and stock breeder and make 
the Missouri State Fair an institution of 
which Missourians may be justly proud 
and the equal of any institution of the 
kind in the world?" 





STACKING STRAW. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This ts early 
to talk about strawstacks, but none too 
soon to think over the best methods of 
saving this valuable part of the grain 
crop. 

Nearly half of the straw in this section 
was stacked with the new wind stackers 
last year and the result is far from satis- 
factory. The stacks seemed to be solid 
when first built, but although the ma- 
chines were in the hands of expert work- 
men the stacks settled full of “sways” 
and low places; took water almost the 
first heavy rain and the rotting straw 
could be smelled rods away. 

Some farmers tried to use hands with 
pitchforks on the stacks, but the men 
claimed the work to be unbearable from 
the flying straw, others worked the stalks 
over when the machines were gone, but 
even this did not save the straw. 

There are several patterns of swinging 
stackers that deposit the straw in a half 
circle, these with two or three good men 
on the stack, do the best work, and the 
labor is not severe, especially if three 
hands do the stacking. Indeed the two 
best stacks of straw I ever had, or ever 
saw, were built by two men when the ma- 
chine was threshing at the rate of over 
800 bushels per day. If good strong forks 
or posts are set on the inside of the half 
circle of straw, poles being placed on the 
forks as plates, and rails from pole to 
pole to hold up the straw, a cattle shel- 
ter may be made that I would not ex- 
change for the average barn. The half 
circle stack should be made open to the 
southeast, the posts should be about sev- 
en feet high and the straw should cover 
the entire top of the shelter; stack solid 
until the straw is two or three feet 
above the top of shelter before straw of 
any amount is allowed to lay on it. 

This shelter will get larger all the 
time as ‘the stock eat into the stack; 
we usually make it 20 feet long and 10 
feet deep, using six posts and I know of 
more than one that was used as many as 
three winters, and can almost see one 
from my window that is now only a 
straw covered shed, which I helped to 
build four years ago, and which has shel- 
tered a great many cattle in its time. 

Straw will be quite valuable in many 
states next winter and we should begin to 
plan how to save it. 

If you have never tried our plan do 
so this year and you will like it, but 
be sure to set your frame so that the 
stacker will work and drop the straw on 
top of it as it swings in its half circle. 

This you may do by stepping, or meas- 





what we have heretofore wasted, with 


chine stood last year to where the straw 
dropped on the stack. 

Another word, in stacking straw do not 
trample too close to the edge of stack 
but keep the middle full and solid, never, 
never walking closer than four feet from 
the outside of stack. 

Ohio. WHEAT GROWER 


THE LOUD BILL 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In concluding 
his interesting article in May 16 issue of 


for the sake of the transmission of dirty, 
low-down, filthy advertisements. More 
about this again.” 


the Loud bill, and because the long line 
of adjectives in the paragraph above 
quoted, in reference to the advertise- 
ments in the class of publications the 
Loud bill would have ruthlessly starved 
out, seems to me somewhat misapplied. 
It is beyond dispute that there are ad- 
vertisements in the current papers which 
are indicative of a retrogradation in mor- 
als and in the advanced thought which 
makes civilization permanent, but these, 
as a rule, are to be found most promi- 
nent in the class of papers the Loud bill 
would have still further encouraged; 
namely, the great city dailies, the weekly 
papers of large enough circulation to 
reap the protecting influence of the bill 
in question, and even the high class, ed- 
ucational magazines. The papers which 
advocated the passage of the Loud bill 
and which wailed so despairingly when 
it got what the Spanish nation got, are 
those which have climbed to their posi- 
tion of dictatorship by the financial aid 
of the low-class advertising as well as 
by the ald of the more commendable 
kind. In this connection, I am sincerely 
pleased to note the fact that the class of 
papers which is most free from objection- 
al advertising Mr. Lyon mentions ts the 
agricultural press. The leading rural 
papers are entirely free from it; and it is 
owing to this fact that they are so high- 
ly regarded by the honest and respect- 
able advertisers and have so many read- 
ers among not only the farmers but 
those who are not directly concerned in 
agricultural vocations. 

To return to the Loud bill, however, it 
must be said that the question of low or 
high class advertising did not have any- 
thing to do in its origination. It was in- 
tended to make up some postal deficit 
or other, as I understand it, by increas- 
ing rates on a certain class of literature, 
and would have compelled many of the 
smaller publishing establishments to 
cease business. How much more com- 
mendable would it be for the government 
to make up postal deficits by refusing to 
pay any longer the great railway sys- 
tems three or four times as much for 
transportation of the mails as is paid 
private parties for like services! 

Armstrong Co., Pa. 


J. G. ALLSHOUSBE. 





KANSAS CROPS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Although we 
have had what was generally regarded as 
a late spring, being not only too cold but 
also too wet during the most of April, 
very favorable weather since has placed 
all farm crops up to the normal growth 
for this time of the year. 

The corn in this country is nearly all 
planted with listers, a sort of double plow 
which throws the dirt both ways and is 
provided with a drill attachment behind. 
The first time the corn is cultivated it is 
usually gone over with a listing culti- 
vator. This implement is provided with 
two runners not unlike sled runners, to 
which sloping knives or discs are bolted 
that run shallow, killing what weeds 
there may be on the ridges without 
throwing much dirt to the corn the first 
time. Sometimes these listing cultivators 
are used the second time over the corn, 
but usually the common two-horse cul- 
tivator is used. 

The corn this year is a good stand gen- 
erally speaking. There are some reports 
of damage by chinch bugs, necessitating 
replanting, and occasionally small patch- 
es where water stood from excessive 
rains, which need attention. 

Wheat never looked better at this time 
of the year. While some of the north 
central states—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan—are placed at a very low per 
cent of average condition. So far as my 
knowledge goes in southwest Kansas and 
Oklahoma, the conditions could hardly be 
improved, while in eastern Kansas they 
are not so good. 

Alfalfa gives excellent promise of a 
large yield. The first crop is usually 
ready for cutting the last week in May. 

The acreage sown to oats is very small 
this year, but seems to be doing well what 
there is. 

Flax is not commonly grown on the bot- 
tom lands here, but is sown on the up- 
lands where the soil is poorer. It is less 
subject to the ravages of bugs than 
wheat, oats, etc., and is a crop that quite 
a few farmers put considerable depend- 
ence in. The average of potatoes in this 
part of the country is never large, but 
what were planted are mostly up and look 





uring the distance from where the ma- 


localities by 
never better here than now. 


season, we 
Everything is just as fine as it could be 
Every bush, 
with 
fried chicken May 12, and began picking 


this paper, Mr. C. D. Lyon, of Ohio, says: | *trawberries May 13. There will be the 
“Nor will I ever support a man who by | biggest crops of wheat and oats raised 
his opposition to the Loud postal bill, here and I don’t see how they could be 
made it possible for my weekly mail to| finer. Early planted corn is up to culti- 
be filled with papers published solely | Vator axle. Early peaches are taking on 


a red cheek already. 


fine. 


Truly, I shall be pleased to hear from | Will write a few articles on the hog— 
Mr. Lyon again in regard to this subject, | breeding, raising and more especially, 
because I have been moved to say some-| fattening. I have been experimenting 
thing in defense of the man who killed | Several years and can now make a 200 


to 250 Ib. hog in two-thirds the time and 
on half the grain I used to, and not buy- 
ing any feed eaten. I fully appreciate the 
RURAL WORLD'S efforts in helping the 


farmers. Vv. E. BREEZE. 
Cleveland Co., Okla. Ter. 

RURAL WORLD readers will be 
pleased to have Mr. Breeze give his 


methods of handlings hogs. 
are always welcome. 


The fruit crop has been injured in some 


hail, but prospects were 


Chase Co., Kan. ALBERT ROGLER 





OKLAHOMA TERRITORY NOTES. 
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had 


Editor RURAL 
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So far this 
perfect weather. 


tame and 
We had 


wild, is 
new 


loaded 


fruit. potatoes and 


All stock is doing well and pastures are 
If the RURAL WORLD wishes I 


Such articles 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Show me a 
business farmer and I will show you a 
man who makes money. It is not suffi- 
cient to be a good cultivator, an expert 
grower of crops. It is equally important 
to be a good business man, a good buyer 
and a good seller. There is a knack in 
presenting farm products in a favorable 
light for sale. There is skill and science 
in so handling buyers as to get the top 
market price for everything produced. 
Ability in these lines counts for much 
when we come to figure up the year’s 
proceeds and profits. I don’t mean a sell- 
er of farm produce should be what some 
understand by the terms smart or sharp, 
or stooping to foolish deceits and frauds, 
which can only react upon the author 


himself. A man should be bright and 
shrewd and on the alert for profitable 
sales. It is the wide-awake, planning, 


foreseeing, intelligent hustler that can be 
called the good business man. 

M. SUMNER PERKINS. 
Essex Co., Mass. 


KANSAS WANTS HARVEST HANDS. 








State Grain Inspector McKenzie, who 
has just returned from the Kansas wheat 
belt, says the State will harvest 85,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and that harvesting 
will begin in Southern Kansas by June 12. 
Nothing can occur now to injure the 
crop, except destructive storms, as the 
earth has been regularly soaked with 
timely rains. Last night nearly all of 
Central Kansas was visited with heavy 
downpours, the rainfall in several coun- 
ties being more than three inches. 

Inspector McKenzie and grain men say 
the greatest danger threatened is a 
dearth of laboring men to harvest the 
great crop of wheat. Sumner county 
alone, which has an acreage of 294,000, will 
have to import at least 1,000 men to assist 
in saving the crop. The same condition 
exists in twenty other counties. Where 
the 20,000 extra men will come from neces- 
sary to save all the Kansas wheat the 
farmers do not know, but they declure 
such number will be needed. It is stated 
that about 2,000 harvesters will come from 
Oklahoma, fol!owing the harvesting sea- 
son north as it progresses. 


SUMMER MEETING 
Of the Missouri Horticultural Society. 


By invitation from the Livingston 
County, Mo., Horticultural Society, the 
State Horticultural Society will hold its 
summer meeting at Chillicothe, Mo., June 
5-7, 1900. We are just in receipt, from 
Secretary L. A. Goodman, Westport, Mo., 
of a copy of the program, by which it is 
evident that the meeting will be an in- 
teresting one—as are all the meetings of 
the society. We regret that, as usual, 
the date conflicts with that of commence- 
ment at the State University.. 


MISSOURI CROP NOTES, 











They are wanting pickers down in 
Greene county, Mo. The Ash Grove (Mo.) 
Berry Association wants to engage 300. 

CRAWFORD CoO., 8. E. MO.—The vari- 
ous crops are in good condition except 
that the fly has affected the wheat. 

May 26. 8. W. MEINEKE. 


AUDRAIN CoO., N. E. MO.—Pastures 
are very good. Corn looks well and is 
clean and ground in fine condition. 

May 26. GUY McCUNE. 


LINN Co., N. E. MO,—This has been a 
splendid season for all kinds of grasses, 
fruits and small grains. 

May 2. GEO. W. NESTER. 

LINN CO., N. E. MO.—Only a small 
amount of wheat and rye was sown last 
fall, but these crops are in good condi- 
tion. Clover is extra good. 

May 25. J. W. LOCKHART. 


TEXAS CO., 8. E. MO.—The wheat has 
been injured a great deal by the Hessian 
fly, though to what extent can not be es- 
timated at this date. 

May 26. R. B. MEADOR. 


NODAWAY CO., N. W. MO.—Apples 
are falling badly. Peaches are all right 
so far. JOHN MARTINDALE. 

May 26. 





W. T. WILLIAMS, a Clay county, Mo., 


fruit grower, is advertising for 500 berry 
pickers. The Lawson (Mo.) “Journal” 
says the berry crop of Clay county is 


something enormous. 


PHELPS CO., E. CENTRAL MO.—Ap- 
ples are dropping, probably on account 
of the recent cold spell. I don’t think 





weil. 


HICKORY CO., W. CENTRAL MO.— 
The weather has remained cool up to this 
date and wet, and the chinch bugs have 
been mostly destroyed. The prospects 
for the season are bright. 

May 26. J. P. STOTT. 


BUCHANAN CO., N. W. MO.—Wheat, 
rye, oats, barley and all kinds of grass 
promise a better yield than last year. A 
small worm is working much destruction 
= svete orchards. W. R. WALKUP. 
May 26 


COOPER CO., CENTRAL MO.—Apples, 
peaches and pears have been injured 
very much by the cool weather; there is 
hardly a half a crop in prospect. Corn is 
well cleaned out and growing nicely. 
May 26. 8. Y¥. THORNTON 
CALLAWAY CO., CENTRAL MO.—I 
notice in one field of wheat considerable 
smut and this may develop largely be- 
fore harvest, as we have had considerable 
wet weather during the last two weeks 
May 26. M. L. EBERSOLE. 


MARIES CO., E. CENTRAL MO.—Some 
damage has been done to wheat by the 
Hessian fly and by the dry, cold weather 
in February. Fruit is being damaged by 
a small brown worm. 

Q SKAGGS. 


May 2%. Ga P. 

HOLT CO., N. W. MO.—The weather 
conditions have been and are yet all that 
could be desired for all growing crops. 
The planting of corn is about complete. 
Early planting is a perfect stand. 

May 26. M. D. WALKER. 


H. W. FRISTOE says his three sons got 
in their 150 acres of corn between April 
ist and May Ist, over one-third being in 
by April 5th. The stand around Palo is 


pretty good. The early varieties are 
mainly planted.—Warsaw (Mo.) Enter- 
prise. 


GREEN CoO., 8. W. MO.—In this section 
most everything is suffering for rain. 
Wheat is about the only crop that seems 
not to be affected. Cut worms are doing 
@ great deal of damage, they are more 
plentiful than ever before in this section. 
May 26. J. W. WATTS. 


ST. FRANCOIS CO., 8. E. MO.—Wheat 
looks finer than [ ever saw it. Peaches 
will be a fine crop. Apples are falling off 
badly and the trees are being injured br 
worms that are eating all the leaves, The 
potato bugs are numerous. 

A. D. POLITTE. 


MO.—There is 
in the wheat. Apples are 
badly damaged by a black measuring 
worm, When they are jarred from the 
trees, they hang by a web. What is the 
name of these worms? 

May 2%. H. G. FARMER 


PERRY CoO., 8. E. MO.—Some wheat 
has been plowed up and it is hard to find 
the cause. All wheat is now heading out 
Clover looks better and will be ready to 
cut Jane 1, Oats never looked better at 
this wme of year. Apples and peaches 
are lovking fine, but there will not be a 
very fuil crop. H, CASHION. 
May “ 


PLATTE CO., N. W. 
some smut 


JOHNSON CO., N. W. MO.—Peach trees 
where not killed in the winter of 1898 and 
‘99, or were not cut back, are very full. 
Old clover was frozen out, but the ground 
is covered with a new growth of clover, 
which is not Ikely to produce much hay. 
The apple trees are full, but are casting 
fruit rapidly. ff the apples cease drop- 
ping soon, the cr»p will be better for this 
thinning. J. W. BAILE. 

May 26. 

ANDREW CO., N. W. MO.—The canker 
worm or some other kind of worm is eat- 
ing the leaves off the apple trees. Wheat 
and oats are looking well. Corn planting 
has been delayed to some extent on ac- 
count of too much rain. Pastures are in 
good condition, Farmers are sow.ng 
more grass. The past two years the soil 


has washed off badly, there being so 
much rain. W. J. BEALE. 
May 2. 


BENTON CO., W. CENTRAL MO.— 
There is a very large, rank growth of 
wheat straw. The last few mornings 
have been very favorable for rust, al- 
though no damage has as yet been done. 
Hail has injured some pieces of oats and 
some wheat, yet the favorable growth 
does not alter the general prospect. It 
has been too wet for corn in this county 
the last month, and unless we get favora- 
ble weather the corn prospect is not up to 
average. JOHN JAY HART. 

May 26. 


we — 
‘SOUTHWEST MISSOURI.—Sarcoxie is 
running short on her strawberry crop. 
There has been practically no rain up to 
to this date, May 27. Peirce City and Mo- 
nett have had several good showers, and 
on Saturday, the 26th, there was a good 
rain. Peirce City has shipped 11 car 
loads of berries, all of which graded fan- 
cy. Monett reports 40 car loads. Prices, 
so far as have been made, have been very 
satisfactory. L. E. CLEMENT. 
Lawrence Co., Mo. 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI.—St. Joseph, 
Mo., May 27.—The St. Joseph Horticultur- 
al and Agricultural Society has just com- 
pleted a very careful canvass of fruit 
conditions in Northwest Missouri. The 
prospects are for but one-fourth crop of 
apples this year, except the Ben Davis, 
which will give a full crop. The indica- 
tions are for a full crop of plums and 
cherries, while the peach crop will prob- 
ably be a failure this year. Strawberries 
and blackberries will yield a full crop, 
and raspberries one-fourth crop. 


GRUNDY COo., N. W. MO.—The fruit 
bloom was the greatest for years and 
about twice as much fruit set on apple 
and peach trees as they can sustain. 
Fruit of all kinds bids fair to be plenti- 
ful. The spring weather has been fair 
for cropping, and an extra area of corn, 
oats and millet will be put in. Wheat, 
oats and rye are in fine condition, as are 
also clover, timothy and the pastures. 
The pig crop came too early and a good 
per cent perished in the nest, though not 
from any special disease. ae 

May 23. GEO. W. FREY. 


DALLAS CO., 8. W. MO.—Wheat, oats 
and grass are looking well. We have 
had fine farming weather. Corn is gen- 
erally a good stand and the acreage is 
larger than last year. Most corn fields 
are free from weeds. Stock of every kind 
is doing well. The first ripe strawberries 
were found May 13. The first black- 
berry blooms appeared May 14. The 
promise is for a very full crop of berries. 
All of my budded peaches are dead. 
Grapes are blooming very full. Plums 
are falling badly and apples are falling 
some also. W. E. HUTCHINSON 





that there will be more than half a crop. 
May 2%. JAMES M. FLEMING. 


May 18. 





The Dairy. 





SUGGESTIONS. 


“BUFF JERSEY’S” statement regard- 
ing the use made of the bull, even as a 
mount to a boating party, recalls the le- 
gend of how, as related by Longfellow, a 
milk white bull was the palfrey on which 
John Alden, of Mayflower fame, took his 
bride, Priscilla, to and from the church 
on their wedding morn. Possibly the 
farm foreman of Cedar Hill farm and one 
of the young ladies of the neighborhood 
will soon be imitating the example of 
John Alden and Priscilla. 

“YELLO CLAYPOOL” must not lose 
heart because so few farmers will heed 
the advice to turn from the darkness of 
ordinary farming that leads to poverty 
and despair, into the light of modern dai- 
rying with its promises of better returns 
for labor, increased fertility of farm and 
more comforts in the home. But it takes 
line upon line, precept upon precept, here 
a little and there a little to bring about 
reforms in long existing practices that 
have become almost a natural character- 
istic. 

We are told that there are those who 
love darkness rather than light because 
their deeds are evil. Does this refer to 
those who are following a style of farm- 
ing that is exhaustive to the soil? Sure- 
ly those are evil deeds that result in worn- 
out farms, but do those who are in the 
darkness of ignorance that results in 
ruined farms love that darkness? Not so 
deeply, we trust, but that many can be 
induced, in time, to turn from it toward 
the light of better methods. 

The up-to-date dairy farmers are among 
the most enlightened and intelligent of 
men. As a rule they are doing well for 
themselves and families financially, are a 
benefit in a business way and otherwise 
to the communities in which they live, 
and, what is of no small moment, they 
are making the farms on which they live 
better and richer year by year and are 

thus making the world better for having 
lived in it. Thus it is that we preach dal- 
rying in season and out of season, be- 
lieving that good will come to those who 
are induced to engage in it, in the right 
way, and that our state will be blessed in 
proportion to the extent that dairying is 
developed. Let us hear further from you, 
Yello Claypool, and often, and from oth- 
ers who can offer suggestions or state 
facts that will be the means of enlighten- 
ing others on the subject of dairying. 





M. E. KING, in his suggestive article in 
which he advises farmers to stick to their 
specialty, says, in closing, “and above all 
improve yourselves.’ Most excellent ad- 
vice. Of course, one must first become 
conscious that there is room for self-im- 
provement. We regret to be obliged to 
say that there are many who are engaged 
in farming who assume that because they 
have farmed all their lives there is little 
or nothing about the business that they 
do not know. It is this assumption that is 
the greatest obstacle to success. When a 
man once becomes conscious that he is 
making a failure of his business and is 
sinking into the depths, and asks what 
can I do to be saved? there is hope for 
him. Please note that he is to ask what 
he can do; not what the government, state 
or his political party can do, to save him. 
He must work out his own salvation, and 
when he has arrived at that conclusion 
the chances are that he will come out on 
top. He will then begin to look around 
and note what his neighbors are doing. In- 
variably he will find some who are doing 
better than he has been. If there is a 
creamery or cheese factory in the com- 
munity, he will, more than likely, note 
that the more thrifty farmers among his 
neighbors are patrons of the institution. 
Or possibly they are doing what Mr. King 
is doing, using their cows as machines for 
manufacturing their farm crops into dai- 
ry butter. When he learns that these 
cows are possibly giving a return of $40 to 
$70 per head per year in place of a fifteen 
or twenty-dollar calf, he will begin to 
realize that keeping cows as he and his 
father before him have done, just for 
their calves, can be greatly improved up- 
on. Then he will take some interest in 
what is said in such papers as he may 
chance to get hold of on these subjects, 
and when a farmers’ institute or a dairy 
meeting is held in his vicinity, he will 
make it a point to attend. After that the 
road to success gets smoother. 


THE MILK STRIKE. 





The citizens of St. 
the cost of a street car strike and New 
York is experiencing the conveniences (7?) 
of a milk strike. The following from the 
“Country Gentleman” gives some phases 
of this strike: 

“At last the farmers have struck for 
better milk prices—a much more reason- 
able strike than those of the trades, as for 
years farmers, with the largest pecuniary 
investment, have received less for their 
outlay and labor than those who merely 
handled the products; but the result is 
still doubtful. The Five States Milk-Pro- 
ducers’ Association is said to have ar- 
ranged with Charles K. Flint & Co. of 
New York (who will organize the New 
York Dairy Product Co., with capital of 
$12,000,000) to handle their milk, and word 
was sent to local unions to withhold milk 
unless 2c per quart was paid, the Milk 
Exchange price being 64c per can. City 
dealers were notified that they would be 
supplied at 2c, and 5c per can for delivery. 
Reports from Trumansburg, Bainbridge, 
Afton, Oneonta, Oxford and other points 
indicate that little milk was shipped after 
receipt of the order. A meeting of Orange 
country producers was held at Goshen re- 
cently, and it was decided to join the pro- 
ducers’ union and start local sections. 
However, the milk dealers of New York 
and Brooklyn do not seem to be alarmed. 
They say the union controls only a small 
part of their supply, and they have had 
no trouble in getting milk. 
hear any more 


Louis are learning 


tion’s milk. 
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CASS COUNTY COMMENTS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The greater 
part of last week was cloudy and cold, with 
idance of rain. The showers 
were as it was getting quite 
dry in this community. I think, however, 
that none of the crops were cut short on 
account of a lack of moisture, yet the 
grass, wheat and oats were growing very 
slowly previous to the rains. To-day the 
sun has been shining beautifully all day 
long, and it has grown some warmer. I 
am told there are a great many chinch 
bugs in this vicinity. The cold, wet 
weather of the past week has doubtless 
been of great benefit in checking the ad- 
vances of this pest. 

The prospects for good crops of grass, 
wheat and oats are very good indeed, as 
also of corn at this writing. I hear some 
complaint of the corn being damaged by 
some kind of worm. 

THE FRUIT prospects are very good, I 
have a nice young “Summer Snow” peach 
and also a “Gold plum” which I hope will 
ripen some fruit this season. My Barly 
harvest blackberries are beautifully white 
with bloom, and promise a heavy crop. 
While speaking of blackberries I wish to 
say that I never saw a blackberry that I 
liked until I found the Early harvest. The 
seeds are so small and soft that they 
bother one scarcely at all. 

THE COWS seem to be doing quite well 
this season. The only drawback that I 
see in this locality is that there are not 
enough cows kept and milked on each 
farm in this and surrounding counties. If 
the farmers in general could somehow be 
induced to keep all the cows their farms 
would sustain, and while enlarging and 
improving their herds, study with all the 
energy of their beings, the foundation 
principles of “intensive farming,”’ and 
while studying and experimenting along 
this line, embrace every opportunity for 
disseminating and promulgating practical 
results through the farm press, in the in- 
stitute meetings and by social intercourse 
one with another, in a few short years 
what a noble place in which to live and 
enjoy life would be this great state of 
Missour!l. How often it has been told and 
retold, demonstrated and redemonstrated, 
that butter fat, worth 14 to 20 cents per 
pound, is too valuable a commodity to 
put into a three to six cents a pound bo- 
vine carcass, and yet people go on and on, 
milking the cows in the good (7?) old easy 
way. 

How oft! How oft! Oh, Jerusalem! 
* * * And ye would not. I am now 
churning an average of 4.03 pounds of but- 
ter from each 100 pounds of milk. This is 
not guesswork, but facts obtained from 
absolute data. I think I am getting near- 
ly all the butter, but am trying to get 
more. 

The prospects for good prices this sea- 
son for dairy products are very bright. 
There is an active demand for butter of 
all grades, as also for cheese. The dairy- 
men of the country will certainly appre- 
ciate a season of good prices. 

YELLO CLAYPOOL. 

Cass Co., Mo., May 21, 1900. 
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very timely, 





STAY WITH YOUR SPECIALTY. 
Editer RURAL WORLD: I do not mean 
that farmers should be specialists to the 
extent of one particular feature of stock 
or grain growing, but rather in a broader 
sense, in that one or two special features 
should be adopted and then every effort 
should be made to make that feature a 
success. 

One of the great faults of the American 
farmer is his inclination to shift from one 
branch of farming to another. If pork is 
high then there is a rush for hogs, and 
about the time the farmer who is shifting 
gets well started in hogs, down goes the 
price and expected profits fail to material- 
ize and the man who has made a specialty 
of growing hogs pockets the profits. It 
has not been many years since farmers 
fairly fell over each other in their efforts 
to get rid of sheep. Now many of these 
same farmers are scrambling for sheep 
at exorbitant prices, while the man who 
staid by his sheep as a specialty and im- 
proved his flock has all along made a fair 
profit and is now in a position to make a 


bigger one. The same is true of cattle- 
men. A few years ago when prices of 
cattle went down hundreds of farmers 
sacrificed their beef breeds, or ruined 
them as beef breeds by infusing dairy 


blood, and there was a mad rush into the 
dairy business. Shrewd men took advan- 
tage of the tide and buncoed farmers out 
of millions of dollars invested in expen- 
sive creameries, often in localities where 
failure was a foregone conclusion. 
Just now the tide is again setting 
toward beef, and the complaint comes 
from all directions of a falling off in the 
milk supply at creameries. The indica- 
tions are that there will be a stampede 
from dairying to beef growing. 
Of course, there are many farmers who, 
unless they adopt better methods of dai- 
rying, had better shift to beef growing 
and stay with it; but it is with the farm- 
er who has started a dairy herd and has 
laid the foundation on which to build 
that I want to counsel with. Dairy prod- 
ucts may seem low in price, yet when a 
fairly good dairy herd is handled and 
cared for as it should be and is given all 
the credit due it, the returns are still 
more profitable than when beef Is the ob- 
ject. I do not claim to have the best herd 
of cows in the state (we have been only 
about five years in building our herd), yet 
I would not trade net proceeds, cow for 
cow, with any herd of beef cattle in the 
state, excepting, of course, those of fancy 
breeding for breeding purpose. Our cows 
will this year, unless something unusual 
occurs, turn us in $50 per head for butter 
alone, besides calves and skim milk. There 
are many herds that are doing a great 
Aeal better than this, but I consider this 
fair when the fact is taken into consider- 
ation that, as stated, the foundation of 
our herd was only laid five years ago. I 
make the statement, not boastingly, but 
to show what can be done in a few years 
in building up a herd. 

We make the dairy the leading feature 
|of our farm operations. Of course we 














raise hogs, colts, calves, etc., but the lead- 
ing and dominant feature is the dairy, 
and these side lines are made to conform 
to the main purpose. With us the ques- 
tion is not what crops can or shall we 
raise to sell? but out of what crop can we 
get the best and cheapest feed for our 
cows? The price of oats, corn, hay and 
other feed stuff never worries us, for we 
manufacture about all we can raise into 
butter, veal, pork, poultry and eggs, and, 
as a rule, the lower the prices of grain the 
better for us, as the products we manu- 
facture out of grain and forage crops are 
seldom affected by the price of grain. And 
while there is a clamor for beef at present 
prices, it must go a great deal higher, 
and the prices of dairy products much 
lower, before we would even think of 
abandoning the dairy. I am not complain- 
ing of the profits from our dairy in the 
past, but have good reasons to believe 
that there are better times coming for 
dairymen, and my advice to dairy farmers 
is, stay with your specialty; build up and 
improve your herds, and above all im- 
prove yourselves. Get all the knowledge 
you can. Improvement along dairy lines 
must come through the education of the 


farmers themselves. M. E. KING. 
Labette Co., Kan. 
UNCLE JOHN PATTERSON'S 


Picture Suggests Stanchions. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am writing 
with Uncle John’s picture before me (in 
RURAL WORLD of May 16). His medi- 
tative mood is caused, I have no doubt, 
by having to feed his calves without 
stanchions. Now, Uncle John, some rainy 
day have your boys make you enough 
stanchions with feed boxes attached in 
which to feed your calves. Have parti- 
tions between their heads so they cannot 
suck each other’s ears and then you can 
feed the calves as individuals either grain 
or milk, and you will not have your 
clothes mussed or your fingers sucked. 
Our boys are now changing our calf 
stanchions from winter quarters to a shed 
in the rape and blue grass pasture. Uur 
stanchions are made portable, which we 
find very handy. Another great advan- 
tage in stanchion feeding is that calves 
get accustomed to being confined in them 
so that as two-year-olds they come to the 
milk barn and readily enter the stanch- 
ions. 

AN EPIDEMIC.—The calf scours recipe 
epidemic has again attacked the dairy 
press. We read lots of methods for stop- 
ping the calf scours and but few to pre- 
vent. Our herd manager (a 17-year-old 
son) does not have any recipes for cures— 
he does not require them. With a ther- 
mometer, steam hose and pair of scules, 
and the will to use them, his herd of 
calves is sound and healthy. I often read 
of feeding calves eight to ten pounds of 
milk daily. Our herd of Jerseys never 
get more than six or eight pounds per 
calf at any age. 
WORK THE BULL.—One day last week 
our boys had to move some hay from 
hay shed to the cow barn. As the teams 
were very busy we could not afford to use 
any of them to run horse fork. Did the 
boys pitch the hay by hand? Well, I 
guess not! They took the bull, hitched 
him to the fork, and the way he elevated 
the hay was a caution. Our farm man- 
ager received an invitation to a boating 
party one evening, but as the teams were 
tired he saddled the bull and soon covered 
the two miles of space. Now, this may 
appear foolish to the RURAL WORLD 
readers, but there is a great amount of 
good behind the simple matter of giving 
the bull something to do. We work our 
bull every day, either in harness, under 
the saddle or in the tread power. What is 
the result? His calves are strong at birth 
and of good size. He is contented and 
tractable; any one can handle him. Lack 
of exercise for the bull is doing great in- 
jury to dairy herds all over our country. 
Pampered bulls kill their attendants, de- 
stroy fences and their get are weak. 
BUFF JERSEY. 
Monmouth, Ill, May 19, 1900. 


WANT A SKIMMING STATION. 





And May the Want Be Satisfied. 

The farmers of Chariton county, Mo., 
who live in the vicinty of Salisbury, are 
becoming interested in the dairy business 
to the extent that they are considering 
the advisability of establishing a skim- 
ming station at Salisbury with a view to 
shipping cream to Kansas City. The Sal- 
isbury ‘“Press-Spectator’’ speaks of the 
matter thus in a late issue: 

“As we are not liable at any time in 
the near future to have a creamery in 


Salisbury, why not secure a skimming 
station? This is a plant where milk is re- 
ceived from the farmer any day, and 


skimmed by centrifugal force. The milk 
delivered by the farmers in the morning 
has the cream removed at once and re- 
turned to them at once, 

“A skimming station gives a market for 
all the milk that can possibly be gotten 
together in the neighborhood every day 
in the year. The skim milk that is re- 
turned is worth more to the farmer than 
the skim milk that is his custom of get- 
ting at home for the reason that it is 
sweet and fresh from the cow. When it is 
delivered the milk is returned to him in 
the same can, and can be fed to the young 
stock the same day that it is drawn from 
the cow. 

“We think a station of this kind would 
be a great benefit to our farming com- 
munity and we would like to see such an 
institution started, and we understand 
that a Kansas City creamery is willing to 
make Salisbury a station if the farmers 
will meet them half way, in fact we have 
a letter from this firm stating that they 
will soon send a representative here to 
investigate, so let us be thinking about 
it. Farmers who are willing to furnish 
milk at reasonable prices will please send 
word to this office as soon as possible as 
to about how much they can furnish a 
day.” 

The Kansas City creamery that wants 
to co-operate with Salisbury people in es- 
tablishing a skim station at that point is, 
we understand, the Brady-Meriden Com- 
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Scrofula 


Subdues and heals Salt Rheum, cures Boils, 
removes Pimples and Eruptions, gives fair, 


complexion. It thoroughly puri- 


fies, vitalizes and enriches the blood. 


pany that fs establishing a large number 
of plants in eastern Kansas and western 
Missouri. The cream produced at the 
various stations is shipped to the central 
plant at Kansas City and there worked 
into butter. This is the plan on which the 
great Beatrice creamery located at Lin- 
coln, Neb., operates. It has skim stations 
located along railroad lines extending 
across the state westward. The line of 
stations reaches nearly or quite to the 
western border of the state, a distance of 
more than 200 miles from the central 
plant. We state this fact to show that 
practically the entire state of Missouri 
could be reached by the establishment of 
central creameries at railway centers like 
St. Louis, Hannibal, Mexico, Moberly, 
Chillicothe, Sedalia, Clinton, Springfield, 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, and skim sta- 
tions located in the outlying territory. 

The RURAL WORLD would be delight- 
ed to see such a development of the dairy 
industry in Missouri as is thus indicated, 
for by no other possible means can the 
prosperity of the farmers be so en- 
hanced and all the people of the state 
be benefited. Speed the day when Mis- 
souri, naturally the best dairy state in 
the Union, shall not simply produce the 
butter and cheese consumed in the state 
(which she now comes far from doing), 
but shall be an exparter of these products 
to the ends of the earth. In doing this she 
will be selling a product of the highest 
skill and which contains but little of the 
soil fertility of our farms. When a peo- 
ple sell butter their farms are getting 
richer and their pockets are being filled 
with the wealth of other lands. 





OLEO INGREDIENTS. 

Official Statement Showing the Manner o 
Its Manufacture. 
Washington, D. C.—Secretary Gage sent 
to the Speaker his reply to the House 

resolution of May 8, as follows: 

“I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your resolution of May 8, 190, 
as follows: 

“ "Resolved, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to furnish the House, for its 
information, the monthly duplicates of 
pages one and two of form 216 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1899, also for the 
month of December, 1899, as returned by 
the various manufacturers of oleomar- 
garine throughout the United States for 
the above periods.’ 

“In response thereto I have the honor 
to transmit herewith the report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue there- 
on, to whom said resolution was referred: 
Treasury Department, Office of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 14, 1900.—To the Honor- 
able Secretary of the Treasury: In com- 
pliance with your instructions in respond- 
ing to House resolution of May 8, 1900, I 
have the honor to submit herewith data 
therein called for. The original forms in 
which this information is submitted to 
this office are not only very large in bulk, 
but voluminous in number, and can not 
very well be transmitted; besides, they 
are a part of the records of the internal 
revenue bureau, and should not, there- 
fore, leave the custody of the Treasury 
Department. 


of material used, the amount of each in- 
gredient and the per cent that each bears 
to the toal amount of oleomargarine pro- 
duced in the'<ountry, for the periods 
named, and, it is believed, furnishes all 
the information intended to be called for 
in the resolution. Very respectfully, 
G. W. WILSON, Commissioner. 
Statement showing the quantities and 
kinds of ingredients used in the produc- 
tion of oleomargarine in the United States 
for the fiscal ended June 30, 1900, also the 
percentage each ingredient bears to the 
whole quantity: 
Percentage 
each ingredient 
bears to the 


Materials. Pounds. 
Neutral lard .......... $1,297,251 
Oleo oil....... - 24,491,769 












Cotton-seed oil . .- 4,857,514 


Sesame .......... 486,310 
Coloring matter . 148,970 
Sugar ....... 110,164 
Glycerine 8,963 


Stearine 
Glucose 
Milk 
Salt ..... i¥es 
Butter oil 

Butter 
Cream 





Totals 

Statement showing the quantities and 

kinds of ingredients used in the produc- 

tion of oleomargarine in the United States 

for the month of December, 1899. Also the 

per cent each ingredient bears to the 
whole quantity: 

Percentage 

each ingredient 

bears to the 


Gly cerine 


Materials. Pounds. whole. 
Neutral lard .......... 3,735,777 31.88 
leo O88 2..0.0.08 3,369,085 28.84 
Cotton-seed oil 511,157 4.34 
Color ..... 753 -18 
Sesame 43 
Sugar ...... 12 
Stearine -10 
01 

.02 

mi) 

6.08 





16.13 

Butter oil 6. 
CORED ocesesee 4.02 
Totals 100.00 


SKIMMED BY PROF. COOLEY. 





Speaking at the April dairy institute in 
Springfield, Mass., Prof. Cooley made the 
following points: 

The food does not affeci ihe richness of 
the milk. You cannot tell by the looks of 
milk how rich it is. 

We cannot afford to run cows on half 
time. 

To get high grade milk, brush the cows 
before milking, and it is advised by many 
that the udders be clipped. 

Manage to have the cows come fresh, 
so as to maintain a uniform supply 
throughout the year. 

It is claimed that summer silage will 
stop summer shrinkage. 

Overalls should be clean. Don’t have 
them stiffened with dairy starch. 

Don’t make a strainer do too much 
work. Have a fresh one for every ten or 
a dozen cows. 

Cool the milk and keep it at a given 
temperature. 

Care, cleanliness and cold are the three 
e’s of milk production. 

The German dairymen have a stall 
which seems nearly perfect. The plat- 
form is just the right length for the cows 
and behind it is a deep ditch of 6 or 8 
inches with a ledge part way down, so 
that the cow in slipping off does not slip 
clear to the bottom. The cows soon learn 
to stand out of the ditch and keep perfect- 
ly clean. 





The data submitted discloses the kinds | 


TESTING ST. LOUIS MILCH COWS. 





The St. Louis City Board of Health has 
adopted a resolution recommending that 
all dairymen in the ctiy offering milk for 
sale test their animals for the presence of 
tuberculosis, by the tuberculine test.” 
The Board of Health will issue certificates 
to all persons who have this test made 
under rules provided by the board, show- 
ing that the product of the dairy is from 
cows that have been submitted to the 
test. The test must be made by a reputa- 
ble veterinary surgeon and all cows found 
infected must be removed from the herds. 


THE BEST PRESERVATIVE. 





The best milk preservaline is absolute 
cleanliness. Start with the milk pails and 
cans and keep them scrupulously clean, 
says the “Practical Dairyman.” Use a 
scrubbing brush, and remove all particles 
of casein and germs from the seams and 
crevices, finishing with scalding water or 
steam, wipe dry and place in the sun. The 
milking stables should be kept dry, clean, 
and fermenting material of all kinds 
should not be kept in or near the barn; it 
should have plenty of sunlight and fresh 
;air. The cows should be kept clean, free 
from manure and other filth. The cow is 
a greater producer of wealth than the 
horse, and deserves, and the interest of 
the dairyman requires, that her bodily 
| comfort be as well looked after as that of 
| the horse. She should be cleaned daily 
and her home kept free from all infection. 
| whe milker should be personally clean and 
careful in his work. 

AFTER MILKING.—The milk should be 
| 
| 





thoroughly strained through at least two 
thicknesses of cloth, which should be fre- 
| Quently washed during the process of 
| straining if the quantity of milk is large. 
Immediately after milking heat should be 
| Femov ed from the milk by placing the 
j milk in a tank of cold water which should 
be changed as often as necessary. The 
stirring of the milk, while the tempera- 
ture is being reduced to 30 or 60 degrees, 
the lower the better, is essential. No one 
has any right or business to be engaged 
in the handling of milk unless he is will- 
ing to carry out such details as are set 
out in this article, and if he does properly 
attend to these matters, as is here indi- 
cated, he need not have use for preserva- 
line of any kind. 


OLEO LEGISLATION 


It has been assumed by some of the 
RURAL WORLD readers that we were 
going oat of our way somewhat in an ad- 
vocacy of stringent laws in restraint of 
the fraudulent sale of ocleomargarine; that 
while such advocacy would be all right in 
a strictly dairy paper, it was not just the 
thing coming from one that had many 
among its readers who had more interest 
in the beef cattle, for instance, than in 
dairying. To such we commend the read- 
ing of the following from the ‘Breeders’ 
Gazette,’’ which is pre-eminently a live 
stock paper: 

“Evidences multiply to prove that the 
most effective way to compel the sale of 
imitation butter as its true self is through 
the medium of anti-color laws. It is a 
pity that honesty in this trade must needs 
be enforced, but experience has demon- 
strated beyond the shadow of a doubt 
jthat most manufacturers of imitation 
| products will impose their spurious goods 
on unsuspecting purchasers, undeterred 
for conscience’s sake. Hence primarily 
the protection of the consumer demands 
that the strong hand of the law be im- 
posed on the manufacturer to prevent his 
swindling the purchaser. Difficult indeed 
j has it proved to circumvent the dealer in 
imitation butter in his devious ways. He 
will not respect the law that requires him 
to brand his product with its true name, 
and it therefore has become necessary to 
devise some means to compel him to ac- 
knowledge the rights of the consumer. 
Butter has a world-wide, natural trade 
mark in its yellow color—not a trade mark 
registered in the Patent Office but regis- 
tered in the mind of the butter-eating peo- 
ples of the world. By infringing this nat- 
ural trade mark makers of imitation but- 
ter are enabled to sell a cheap and infe- 
rior article for the genuine. To strip the 
trade of this deception laws have been 
enacted prohibiting the coloring of sub- 
stitutes in imitation of butter. Some leg- 
islation has sought to go further and com- 
pel the imitation to be colored pink or 
green—colors offensive to the eye in such 
food products. Such legislation had not 
a leg to stand on in equity and the courts 
have rejected it. But judges have af- 
firmed the justice of the statutes which 
forbid oleo to masquerade in the livery of 
butter. The tribunal that latest has made 
this pronouncement is the Pennsylvania 
Superior Court, which holds the anti-col- 
or law of that State to be constitutional. 
The pure food authorities have promptly 
set about its enforcement.” 


“‘Qiling Up.”’ 


Just a little oil.on the engine at the 
right time may mean the difference be- 
tween life and death to the passengers an 
crew. What oil is to the friction of the 
delicate parts of the engine, Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery is to the deli- 
cate organs of the 
body. It eases 
their labor, pre- 
vents the loss of 
power and waste 
of energy caused 
by friction. Many 
a man who was all 
run down, whose 
limbs ached when 
he walked, whose 
back ached when 
he laid down, who 
breathed with dif- 
ficulty, and cou; “ 
ed constantly, 
been perfect i; y 
cured by the use 
of Doctor Pierce’s 
Golden Medical 
Discovery. It pur- 
ifies the blood, 














Strengthens the 
stomach and heals 
weak lungs. 


Accept no sub- 
stitute for * Golden 
Medical Discov- 
ery,” nor any med- 
icine called ‘just 
as good” by the 
dealer. 

Mr. Chas. Hunwick, of Lenox, Macomb Co., 
Mich., writes: “I have never felt etes in  alben J 
life than I do now, I have taken Dr. 

Golden Medical Discovery right “and To qn 
now welk qnite well with, a cane, a s 
tbrow even that away before long, a’ 

had to use crutches for nearly two conde 3 ‘ehink 
I am doing fine. I do not cough now and I can 
sleep like a school boy. You must know that I 
have been treated in two hospitals and by three 
doctors besides, and recei no benefit; so I 
think your medicine the only medicine for me.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Medical Adviser in paper 
cover, is sent free on receipt of 21 one- 
cent stamps to pay expense of mailin 
only. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
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subscriber, who has read it for many 
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man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not 
the time to read a large daily paper, while its great va- 
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erchant or Professional 
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le Copies Free. 
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BUTTER PROFITS 


More money comes with 
the use of improved ma- 
chines, and easier work. 
Send for our Illustrated 
Dairy Catalog mailed 
free. We have the best 
goods for the least 
money. 


H. McK. WILSON & CO., 


204 Market Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Excelsior Worm Powder. 


Our offer to send a 5-pound package of 
this remedy to anyone who will pay ex- 
press is still good and we shall be pleased 
to hear from any whoneedaremedy of this 
kind. But with the evidence of merit that 
has been printed in these columns the 
past few weeks we think you must be 
convinced this powder is all we claim for 
it, so write for terms to agents, order a 
case sent by freight and save express ona 
small package and be prepared to save 
your own sheep from worms and do a 
good business supplying others with a 
remedy that can be relied on to do the 
work. BLAKE BROS., 
Galesburg, Mich. 





Sisal Twine. Standard Twine, 
Matchless Twine. 


No re-sacked or carried-over putes. 

stuff” at any 
Our eetnee rm! 
strength 
“SCPERIOR” 
SISAL (Good), * STANDARD (Better 
Value), and our MATCHLESS (High 
Grade) is a Leader. 

Samples FREE. Terms Liberal, Too. 


BIG VALUES—PROMPT SHIPMENT. 
A. J. CHILD & SON, 


Wholesale Supply House, 
209 & 211 Market st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Tons and tons of “poor 
rice on te market, 
ELIABLE. aes and 


guaranteed. 








$800 TO $1 per year in the Rail- 
way Mail. Entrance 
by examination. be pare you by mail for 


this or any other Government examination. Add 
Civil Service’ School, Lebanon, Ps 


ve GOLDOMETER 
id and Silver; also 
Cireular 2 cents. B. G. OSTA UFFER, 
Dept. R. W., Harrisburg, Pa. 


MAGIC DIP NEEDLE! 


and Silver ©: 
ae Lost or Hades ‘Seldesen Clreu- 
jars and testimonials 2 cents. 
P. and M, Agency, Box 99, PALMYRA, PA, 


MORRISON PLOWS 


Are the ery ers fitted with our FAMOUS 
HEEL P Run steadiest; stay a. long- 
est: o day ~ adjust to? or 3 horses. Its alli 
Heel Plate. Send for “Book on Plows” free 
MORRISON MFG., Co , Dept. A., Fort Madison, Iowa, 


Per Week for 

will pay $15 men or women 

to introduce our Condition Powder, Poultry 
Remedy and Plant Food. Enclose stamp for 
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particulars. MOHAWK MP6é. Co., Parsons, Kan. 
EARN BUSINESS, Bookkee, ping. Short- 
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BEDWETTING oo oo tis siconinctce. 


A Better 
Newspaper 


If you wish to know 
what is going on in the 


great world about you 


the earth, 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


and get 


TWIGE-A-WEEK 
REPUBLIC 


OF 8T. LOUIS 
For one year. It will 


pay you a hundredfold. ¢ 


Paris Creamery For Sale or Lease. 
A $5,000 plant for reduced price, situated in Pari 
Ark., on Arkansas Centra) R. R.. - one of the rich. 
est valleys and county of the Sta: 
F. W. BORNMANN, Propet 
Roseville, Logan “County, Ark. 
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A, We are the largest manu- 
facturers of Steel Wheels 
e oe aly gr in the 


orld. lor Catalogue. 
de «lM Metal Wheel Co. 


Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read ''The Corn Belt," a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 




















Send 25 cents in pos stamps for a 
year's subscription to Corn Bgtt, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 
4 
COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 2¢ drugzists, 25c. size of us 


Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland,O 











SHOO-FLY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Batavia, N.Y , June 30th, 1899. 


ty-two (22) gallons of Shoo-Fly. I waited 
a month to thoroughly test goods on my 
herd. T. F. WOODWARD. 


SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 





We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication , 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- , 
nia. This is one of the most artistic pub- 
Meations ever issued by .any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Agiar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
the money; send for it. 











Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., \philadelphia, Pa.: ‘FOR SALE | stoo Ly antes farm, winnia 
Enclosed find P. O. money order for twen- , be 
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tive circular weiss 0 mire, For Sonia 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 








NEW ENEMIES.—In a little town near 
. a few days ago, 4 man asked me to 


re, 
> with him and see how the worms were 
eating the leaves and young fruit on his 


apple trees. Sure enough there they 
were. Some had curled themselves up in 
a leaf. These worms are not unlike the 
leat folder, that is so injurious to the 
grape vine foliage. In some cases the 
little apples were half eaten and in others 
only a small part was eaten. 

When one has so many things to look 
after he is likely to neglect some. On my 
return home my trees and vines were ex- 
amined and the same pests were found. 
It rained copiously May 18th, and was 
cool and cloudy the 19th, so that the in- 
sects did but little work. Next came 
Sunday, when we are to rest, but Mon- 
day morning the sprayers will be put to 
work and the trouble may be ended. 

Everything in the line of vegetation is 
in a flourishing condition, and the outlook 
for fruit is good. The apple crop here 
will not be what was expected a few 
weeks ago. Strawberries are in order 
and by the 2th will be in their prime. Of 

the later ones will come in after- 

Some of the new ones promise 
ind will be reported on when the 


cours¢ 





sé ason is over. Raspberries are looking 
well. The Cardinal is the latest of all to 
bloom. There are also some new ones of 
these to tell about. 


THE ROSES are blooming. It is a pleas- 
ant task to cut a nice bouquet to send to 
one’s daughters and daughters-in-law. 
Hermosa, Gen. Jack, Paul Neyron, Amer- 
ican Beauty, Pink Daily and Pear! of the 
Garden make a nice little collection. If 
there is one pleasure, it is to walk out on 
a Sunday morning, when earth, air and 
sun are fresh, when the temperature is 
just pleasant and all cares of the week 
are laid aside and to look at and listen to 
the birds, most of which have built their 
nests. While the female is sitting on the 
eggs the male is nearby singing or carry- 
ing food to the nest. It is a singular 
feature in ornithology that the male Its 
always the handsomest and the singer; 
just the reverse being true of the human 
race, in which the female is much the 
best looking and the best singer. 

TRICKING ON THE CURCULIOS.—I 
am trying a trick on the curculios. On a 
branch that has seven plums on, I no- 
ticed every one was stung and an egg in 
every puncture. With the corner of my 
thumb nail I pressed in the crescent to 
crush the egg, and in some instances 
thought I heard it crack. Now the wound 
is healing and if these plums mature it 
will show that we can save a few plums 
at least. This might not do in rainy 
weather, as the plums would be likely 
to rot, but when the weather is clear for 
a few days after, it will not hurt the 
plums. 

AMONG THE GRAPE VINES.—Here 
the worms are also busy. Not the com- 
mon leaf folder, though they work simi- 
larly. It was a relief not to find any of 
the little blue beetles that eat the em- 
bryo buds of the grape, but this pest has 
come in its place. It will be war all along 
the line. My grape vines never looked 
better, but it will be spray, sack, ete., if 
one wants the fruit. Is there no way by 
which Missouri can grow her own grapes 
and keep the money at home, instead of 
having carloads brought here from New 
York and Ohio? 

We can have ripe grapes one month 
sooner than New York by planting the 


early varieties, such as Moore’s Early, 
Coleraine, Green Mountain or Moore’s 
Diamond. For late ones plant such as 


the Ozark, Kentucky and the Norton. The 
latter grapes are, to my taste, an ex- 
cellent table grape. The small size of the 
berry seems to be the objection. In this 
the Ozark and the Kentucky are an im- 
provement. Campbell’s Early should have 
been mentioned above. It is fruiting with 
me this season and I may be able to give 
an account of it later. I planted a little 
vineyard of it on a southern slope pro- 
tected on the north and west by forest, 
and within a few rods of the railroad. I 
am in hopes that the smoke from the en- 
gines in passing may help keep off the 
rot. 

LATE TRANSPLANTED RASPBER- 
RIES.—It can still be done, if there is a 
good chunk of soil taken with each plant. 
The right plan is to cut down with a 
sharp spade on one side, then on the oth- 
er and lift the plant out of the ground, 
putting the plants carefully on a wheel- 
barrow and wheeling them where they 
are to be planted. It will be well to 
pinch an inch or two off the top of the 
plants to keep them from hanging their 
heads. While on this subject mention 
may be made of tipping off the ends of 
the young shoots on bearing stools. Some 
say four feet, some three and one grower 
wrote me that he has got down to two 
feet. This latter is a little too low for 
me, but between two and three feet is the 
proper thing, in my opinion. Some of 
mine are pinched already. 

Of course the red ones, that grow from 
suckers, I don’t pinch at all. This latter 
is a matter that seems not quite settled in 
the minds of growers. I remember the 
time when pinching the young canes was 
not practiced, that a valuable variety be- 
came lost to me, when in July a storm 
broke off all the young shoots at the 
ground and the plants never sent up 
young ones. It was the Surprise Rasp- 
berry, a native of Missouri and brought 
out by our friend, Geo. Husmann, when 
he lived at Hermann, Mo. It was the 
largest black cap of the time. I had it in 
the East. My brother David got it from 
me and I am satisfied that the Cumber- 
land is a descendant of it, although the 
originator does not claim this. 

SPRAYING FOR THE CURCULIO.—I 
don’t believe spraying prevents them 
from stinging the plums, for I found the 
Spraying stuff on some of their backs. But 
jarring the trees, catching the insects and 
killing them is the sure way. I have gone 
over my trees five times, and now when I 
catch but half a dozen from a tree that 
Save 50 the first time, I am sure that I 
am master of the situation. Not only the 
insects but also the plums that drop on 
the sheet are destroyed. If I had time I 
would pick up all the fallen plums off the 
sround and spoil that brood. 

My Saratoga, Lincoln, Richland, Red 
June, Burbank No, 2, Yosemite, Bur- 
bank and Hale are well set with enough 
Sound fruit for a good crop, while a few 
of them are so full, that two-thirds will 
have to come off, if choice fruit is expect- 
ed. My old Burbank trees are all dead 
and only a few young ones are living. 

THE RUSSIAN APRICOTS.—Some 
years ago, I planted twelve trees—six va- 


rieties—and now but two are left. All 
grew well for several years, but the en- 
tire lot never produced half a peck of 
ripe fruit. The largest tree might bear 
three bushels, but if I get a peck off it, I 
will be satisfied. The curculio is very 
severe on these apricots, having stung 
most of the fruit before I commenced 
spraying. 

EUREKA WATERMELON SEED.—I 
hope that there will be some good melons 
eaten by some of our subscribers, as I 
have distributed over 50 packets. Those 
who asked questions must 
RURAL WORLD for answers, as I have 
no time to attend to that now. 


here it will be slim. The trees bloomed 
profusely, but did not set well. Peaches 
look well and we may have a fair crop. 
Cherries, strawberries, raspberries and 
blackberries are fine. My Burton Early 
blackberries are in full bloom and they 
are a real show. Quite ornamental! 

MISCARRIED.—To those asking me 
what is the matter that I had nothing in 
the RURAL WORLD last week, I would 
say that it is not my fault, as my notes 
were delivered at our post office. Some 
mail-carrier is at fault. 

May 17 we shipped our first strawber- 
ries. SAMUEL MILLER. 

Bluffton, Mo. 








THE APPLE ORCHARD. 


The Missouri Experiment Station has 
just published a bulletin by Prof. J. C. 
Whitten, Horticulturist, on The Apple 
Orchard, from which the RURAL 
WORLD is pleased to quote as follows: 

PLAN OF EXPERIMENT.—Of the 
large number of inquiries, concerning 
horticultural matters that are continually 
being received by the Experiment Station, 
perhaps none is more frequently repeated 
than that of how best to cultivate an ap- 
ple orchard. The leading orchardists of 
the state generally manage their trees in 
an exemplary manner, There are, how- 








PREPARATION OF OLD, WELL- 
TILLED LAND.—The Experiment Station 
orchard planted in 18%, is on a heavy clay 
loam. The land slopes sufficiently to give 
good surface drainage. The soil is rich 
and retentive of moisture. It holds water 
too well to be a typical orchard soil. It 
had been cultivated in hoed crops for 
years, but kept in a good state of fertility 


|} by frequent manuring. 


Before planting the trees In spring, one- 
half of the plat was subsoiled as deep as 


}@ strong pair of horses could draw the 
look in the | 


subsoiler in each furrow, behind the plow. 


| The other half was plowed in the same 
| manner as the first, except that the plow 

THE COMING APPLE CROP.—Close | 
observation has not been made here, but 
from passing glances, it strikes me that | ground was slightly looser, but no differ- 


was not followed by the subsoiler. 
For the first few months the subsoiled 


ence was noticed in the growth of the 
trees or In the subsequent condition of the 


land. By mid-summer the land all 
seemed to have settled alike, and since 
that time has required practically the 


same cultivation and stirring. The soil 
in this orchard is very fine and subject to 
washing in spring and during heavy 
rains. No difference could be detected in 
the amount of washing on the subsoiled 
plat and that which was not subsoiled. 

We do not by any means conclude that 
subsolling may not be beneficial on cer- 
tain soils, but this, and other experiments 
on the station grounds, lead us to believe 
that subsoiling is not to be universally 
recommended. If orchards are to be 
planted on similar, rich, deep, clay loams, 
that have been well tilled for a series of 
years, we would recommend only deep, 
thorough plowing. 

PREPARATION OF NEWLY CLEAR- 
ED LAND.—The question is frequently 
asked, by those who contemplate plant- 
ing orchards on forest lands: How long 
should the land be cleared before plant- 
ing, and what are the best crops to grow 
and the best methods to pursue in subdu- 
ing stump lands for planting fruit trees? 

From experiment and observation, we 
believe that trees should be planted the 
spring after the timber is cut off. This 
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ceived better cultivation. Even among 
the most successful orchardists, questions 
arise as to the best methods, and the great 
diversity of method suggests the need of 
careful investigation of this matter. Dur- 
ing the past five years, the Experiment 
Station has been gathering data upon the 
subject of orchard culture. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL ORCHARDS. 
—Since 18%, several hundred trees have 
been planted, every year, upon the Hor- 
ticultural grounds. There have also been 
growing on these grounds, orchards plant- 
ed in 1872 and 1878, respectively, besides 
numerous trees planted for various pur- 
poses during the past 35 years. There are, 
also, three orchards of bearing age, on 
the College farm, that have been useful in 





ever, a great many orchards, particularly | is practiced on the large fruit farms in 
on farms where fruit growing is a subor- | 
dinate rather than a leading interest, that | the young trees making as good, if not 
would be far more profitable if they re-| better, growth the first year, among the 


the Ozark region with excellent results, 


stumps, as they do when planted on older, 
well-tilled soil. Hon. L. A. Goodman, 
who has superintended the planting of 
thousands of acres of orchards in Mis- 
souri and elsewhere, says: “I have never 
failed to get good growth on young trees 
when they were planted among the 
stumps, as soon as the timber was re- 
moved; and the trees stand the drouth.” 
In a recent experiment by the writer in 
planting very steep, rocky, bluff lands, 
the timber was cut off in winter the brush 
burned in early spring, and the trecs 
planted. On account of the steepness of 
the land a strip six or seven feet wide 
was plowed for each row of trees, leaving 
the rest of the land undisturbed to pre- 
vent washing. As the soil is very rocky a 





| which softens 
!and enables the roots to penetrate it. 





In removing timber for orchard planting 
it is advisable to cut the trees as near 
the ground as possible in order that whif- 
fle trees and implements may not so read- 
fly catch on the stumps in working the 
land. A good general rule is 


to leave no 

stump higher than one-half its diameter. 
PREPARATION Or HARD-PAN 
LAND.—There are quite large areas of 
land im this state, otherwise admirably 
adapted to fruit culture, which haye a 
thin shell of hard-pan near the surface 
The soil above this hard-pan is a rich, 
gravelly loam, and below it the earth is 
gravelly and well suited to the reception 
of fruit tree roots. Wherever this hard- 


pan can be penetrated by the roots, fruit 
trees succeed admirably. In some cases, 
however, the tree roots refuse to pene- 
trate this hard-pan, but run laterally near 
the surface and suffer from drouth. In 
many cases this hard pan has been suc- 
cessfully opened to let the roots down, by 
exploding a small charge of dynamite, in 
the bottom of each tree hole, before plant- 
ing. This is a somewhat expensive meth- 
od, however, and hardly to be recom- 
mended since the difficulty may be over- 
come by previous cropping. Deep plow- 
ing, and growing clover has in many cases 
opened up and softened this subsoil and 
fitted it for the reception of tree roots. 
Clover is in many cases the cheapest sub- 
soiler we have. Its deep growing roots 
literally bore out the hard-pan and make 
it porous. In cases where a stand of elo- 
ver can not be secured, cow peas may be 
used to advantage. A few crops of cow 
peas, which succeed well, will fit the land 
for the subsequent growth of the clover. 
Cropped to cow peas or clover, the soil 
becomes more retentive of moisture, 
the subsoil or hard-pan, 


RELATION OF CULTIVATION TO THE 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF APPLE TREES 





In order to obtain more definite informa- 
tion concerning the relation of cultivation 
to the general welfare of apple trees, ob- 
servations have been made upon several 
orchards which have been differently 


managed during the last five years. 
Measurements have been taken of the 
average annual growth of trees receiving 
good cultivation, of those receiving par- 
tial cultivation, of those 


in clover and 
some in blue grass sod. In taking these 
measurements, a strenuous effort has 


been made to truly represent the average 
growth of trees under these various con- 
ditions of culture. Measurements have 
been confined to the leading branches of 
normal trees. Where trees have suffered 
from blight, accident or other conditons 
unusual to other trees in the same orch- 
ard, they have been rejected. Wherever 
pruning has abnormally affected the 
growth, such trees have not been consid- 
ered. Measurements were made of all the 
leading branches on about six hundred 
trees, through four seasons’ growth. 

The following table shows the average 
annual growth of trees that have received 
different kinds of cultivation during the 
past four years, and the rainfall for each 
month of the growing season for five 
years: 
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THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
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GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEE, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, PEAS 
POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
Orrices, West Tayior ST.. AND THE River, Cuicaco 
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The Greatest of all Wheat Growers 


Is our DAISY FERTILIZER, and it is also the cheapest. 
lizer and crop producer, giving best and surest fiel 


A Natural Ferti- 
results. Field results 


For Corn and Garden Truck our BROADAX BRAND 
Send for prices. 


ST. LOUIS SANITARY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MANUFACTURING. 


Datio 
selection in the country as we make 178 styles of vehicles ‘and 65 etyles of harness. Catalogue free, Beas, with nickel trimmings, Price 


Largest —Double Buggy Har- 
complete with collars and hitch 
straps, 822. As good as sells for $30, 


CO.; ELKHART, INDIANA 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


and as its name indicates, is the strongest 
wind mill made 
under careful ecrutiny. 
double gear in right hand cut, 
center line draft gives a direct lift to the 
load—no torsion, overh 
or crampin; 


GALVANIZED STEEL 


WIND MILL 


Tested a whole year 
Note strong 


anging strain 
» as the load ison four bear- 

















TABLE SHOWING INFLUENCE OF 





CULTIVATION AND CARE UPON THE 
8 








GROWTH OF APPLE TREES. 
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18965 1396 1897 1898 

1. Ben Davis......... 7 17.6 21.7 28.2 24.5 Clean cultivation throughout each grow- 
ing season. 

2. Ben Davis ........ ll 12.1 12.4 16.6 14.6 Clean cultivation until 1895; since then 
clean cultivation until June, when cov- 
er crop of cow peas or clover was 
sown. 

8. Ben Davis ........ 14 17.0 9.6 16.2 10.8 Clean cultivation until 18%; then seeded 
to clover, clover giving way to blue- 
grass in 1898. 

4. Jonathan .. ...... 9 17.2 9.83 13.6 11.0 Cultivated with corn between trees un- 
til 1895. In clover since 18%; space cul- 
tivated under each tree throughout 
each summer. 

5. Jonathan ... ..... 10 7.3 6.6 11.4 9.6 Clean cultivation until 1895. Since then 
clean cultivation until June, when crop 
of cow peas or clover was sown. 

PUES oénccesscadece 30 4.2 6.1 10.4 6.6 In bluegrass and ciover; some cultiva- 
tion around each tree. 

7. Genet 5.5 8.9 4.4 In bluegrass pasture. 

8. Genet .. 9.3 11.2 7.4 In clover; no cultivation since 189. 

9. Miscellaneous 

VERROTIOS cc ccccccces 15 11.0 11.8 19.6 12.0 Plowed each spring, cultivated, seeded 


in summer to cow peas, rye or wheat. 
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TEN-YEAR-OLD ORCHARD, SHOWING REMARKABLY FINE GROWTH AS A RESULT 
OF GOOD CULTIVATION AND GENERAL CARE. 





studying this subject. Some of the large 
commercial orchards near Columbia have 
furnished valuable data. A number of 
the latter have been of particular inter- 
est, as among them may be found orch- 
ards that have been very differently man- 
aged with respect to cultivation of the 
soil, but that have been sprayed, pruned, 
and otherwise treated with equal skill and 
care. The largest commercial orchards in 
the state have been frequently visited and 
studied, and we have had the hearty co- 
operation of practical fruit growers in 
carrying on these investigations. 

As another factor of interest, the exces- 
sive drouth of 1897, during which almost 
no rain fell for three months, furnished an 
admirable opportunity to study the effect 
of different kinds of treatment of orch- 
ards during dry autumns. 

PREVIOUS rm A et0e OF THE 


Among our best apple growers there is 
a diverstiy of opinion as to the merits of 
subsoiling, some advocating it as being a 
very profitable operation, others claiming 
that thorough plowing is sufficient and 





that subsdiling does not pay. 





single shovel, or “bull tongue” plow cur- 
rying a root cutter in front, was used. 
This implement stirred rather than turned 
the soil, and cut the roots to facilitate the 
subsequent use of a single shovel culti- 
vator, in keeping down weeds close to 
the trees. Aside from cultivating and 
hoeing along the rows of trees, the only 
attention that has been necessary has 
been to keep down the sprouts and to mow 
the weeds and small growth with a bush 
scythe. 

Treated in this comparatively inexpen- 
sive manner the trees have made a very 
satisfactory growth. The natural woods 
mould together with the sprouts which 
are left to decay on the ground, form the 
best kind of a mulch to prevent washing 
the soil, and keep it cool and moist dur- 
ing dry weather. The decaying stumps 
permit the fruit trees to root down deepiy 
in their places. Altogether this newly 
cleared bluff land, too steep and rocky for 
ordinary tillage, is an ideal place for an 
orchard, and requires far less cultivation 
than land that has long been tilled and 
thoroughly subdued. 


The nine orchards mentioned in the ta- | 


ble are similar with respect to soil and 
location. Unfortunately the same varie- 
ties do not occur in all the orchards, yet, 
taken as a whole, these measurements, 
studied in connection with the table of 
rainfall, furnish much valuable informa- 
tion. 

First, it will be noticed that the great- 
est growth has been made by those orch- 
ards that have been cultivated most. It 
might be expected that the young trees 
in orchard No. 1 would make more growth 
than old, bearing trees, but a comparison 
of Nos. 6 and 7 shows that trees that have 
received some cultivation have made 
more growth each year than have those in 
sod. A close study of these orchards 
makes the value of cultivation even more 
apparent than the table would indicate. 
Cultivated trees are uniformly healthier, 
more vigorous and produce larger fruit 
than those that are not cultivated. Fig- 
ures I and II show the difference be- 
tween well cultivated trees and those in 
sod 





Second, cultivated trees make a more 





| first thought, seem 
| statement. 
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GROWING SEASON FOR EACH OF 
THE PAST FIVE YEARS. 
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PUES. cccccee ceccee 
September cose om 
October ....... Geese, aD 0.8 
1895. 
eoscsese 10 1.04 —2.82 
17 6.09 *0.51 
14 5.78 *0.71 
11 4.93 *0.68 
Consoses 9 2.30 —).40 
September 6 1.48 —2.22 
October ........ 3 0.25 —1.26 
3. —0.78 
5 *0.03 
4 —).74 
3. —0.46 
1 0.85 
3 —).09 





May 3.19 
6.59 
4.28 
1.89 : 
0.51 4 
0.69 —0. 82 
2.76 —1.10 
8.39 *2.81 
9.02 *3.95 
4.00 *0.35 
0.47 —2.B 
5.43 *1.73 
2.61 *1.10 





uniform growth than do those that are 
not cultivated. This is much more im- 
portant than the amount of growth. It 
will be observed that the uniformity of 
growth bears a very direct relation to the 
| amount of cultivation given. Orchard No. 
|1 has made the most uniform growth and 
lit has received thorough and constant 
| cultivation during spring and summer. It 
| has uniformly increased in growth and 
| vigor each year. Only hoed crops have 
| been planted between the trees, and these 
|crops and the tree rows themselves have 
|been thoroughly cultivated and hoed. 
| Orchards Nos. 2, 3 and 6, that have re- 
| ceived fairly good cultivation, have made 
|; more uniform growth than those in sod. 

The more the trees are cultivated the 
less they are affected by the unfavorable 
j}influences of drouth. This statement is 
| not too sweeping. It is the most import- 
ant point in orchard cultivation in this 
state. Reference to the tables would, at 
to contradict this 
was a notably dry 





For 1897 


summer, yet the average length growth 
of trees was good, while 1898 gave a larg- 
er rainfall than any other season record- 
ed in the table, and yet growth that year 
was small. A careful study explains this 
apparent contradiction and bears out the 
statement that cultivation opposes the 
unfavorable influences of drouth. 
To be Continued.) 


PRUNING BLACKBERRY 


AND RASP- 

BERRY. 
Pruning is divided into two seasons, 
summer and winter. Summer pruning 
consists in topping the growing canes 


when they reach the height of eighteen 
inches to two feet, writes 8S. H. Linton in 
“Vick's Magazine.”” The purpose of this 
is two fold, inasmuch as this process will 
induce the stems to grow more stocky, 


set more laterals, and develop larger 
heads, and thereby produce more fruit. 
This process applies to all kinds of 


blackberries and of either black or red 
raspberries. Blackberries and raspberries 
produce fruit on the new wood, each 
year, but the same stalks give but one 
crop of fruit. Thus we learn that it is 
proper and important to cut out all old 
wood, and thin down all new wood soon 
after the close of the fruiting season; but 
this pruning can and may be done any 
time during the fall or winter when there 
}is no frost in the wood 
|GREAT FRUIT YEAR IN OKLAHOMA, 
Guthrie, Okla., May 24.—Oklahoma will 
this year take her place among the great 
fruit producing sections of the country. 
Strawberries are being shipped in large 
quantities, several hundred bushels a day 
going from this city alone. Cherry ship- 
ments to all the leading cities of the 
north have begun to-day also. One grow- 
er in this county has 1,500 bushels of May 
cherries. The strawberry crop of the ter- 
ritory is estimated at 25,000 bushels, the 
cherry crop at 20,000, and the peach crop 
at 500,000 bushels. 


CLAY CO., N. W. MO.—In the early 


spring at blooming time the conditions 
and the bloom were favorable for the 
largest apple crop on record, but the 
canker worm has got in its work, and 


there is not one single orchard that is not 
affected. The crop is ruined. The worms 
are so numerous that they are eating the 


foliage of the oaks and elms in the woods. 

All are busy spraying, but they began 

too late JOHN WILLIAMS. 
May 2. 


FARM WAGON ONLY $21.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Man- 
ufacturing Company, Quincy, Ill, have 
placed upon the market a Farmer's 


Handy Wagon that is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels with 4- 
inch tire, and sold for only $21.9. 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle 
more than a set of new wheels, and fully 
guaranteed for one year. Catalog giving 
a full description will be mailed upon ap- 
plication by the Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Quincy, Il., who also will furnish 
metal wheels at low prices made any size 
and width of tire to fit any axle. 


WE CAN'T DO IT 





without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turm the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whem it might be well to send 
suitable printed matter? Address Bryan 
Snyder, G. P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





O crop can 

grow with- 
out Potash. 
Every blade of § 
Grass, every grain 
of Corn, all Fruits 
and Vegetables 
If 


enough is supplied 


must have it. 





you can count on a full crop— 
if too little, the growth will be 
“scrubby.” 


Send for our books telling all about composition or 
fertilizers best adapted for all crops. They cost you 
nothing 





GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New Yor. 
We are Headquarters for 
Seed & Plants. 


Valuable book about it, telling how tog row thousands of 
do} lars worth, what used for and who is growing \t.Sent for 10e 


A ICAN GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, New York. 


TRE BG Best by Test— 
74 YEARS. Larg. 

tt Nursery. Fruit Book free. We 

CASH WEEKLY & want MORE 

HOME & traveling salesmen 

STARK BRO'S, LOUISIANA, M0. ; Dansville,N.¥. 











SUPPLIE Everything Lowest 
s Prices. Don't order 
elsewhere till you get our Large 
Catalog FREE. Save time ang 


freight by placing orders with us, 
LEAHY MFG. CO., 


Lovingston Bldg., East St. Louis, Di 


BUTTER, EGGS, WOOL 


and GENERAL PRODUCE wanted on con- 
signment. Hudson Bros. Com. Co. 
212 N. 2nd S8t., St. 

Refer to any Banker or Rural World 


SPECIAL PRICES ».;- 
Trial. ; 4. Double 
Hong and Combination Naw 
A O$G000 sss'5.i% 


Write now, BINCHAMTON,N.Y. 


CID more cider with + : 


HYDRAULIC 


than with the old style press. 

It pays the best to buy the be 

Send for Catalogue,free. 

Davis-Johnson Co. 
eatern enta, 

HYDRAULIC vats mre co. 

U, Chicago, Ills. 


WHITMAN'S meRTeDS 








Louis 









Catalog Free. 






















—-—————_- 
Best Cider and Wine Mill 
. Will make 20 per cent. more 
cider than any other. Geared out- 
Perfectly Adjustable. 
Prices as low as any first-class mill, 
Mfrs, of Hay Presses, Horse Powers. 
Corn Shellers, Feed’ Cutters, Feed 
Millis, etc. or circulars. 


Send f 
WHITMAN AGR’L CO, St. Louis, Mo, 


USE LOomis' 
LATE IMPROVED 


“CLIPPER” 
DRILLER 3 


Th u 

Fence in Weil Deiling 

LOOMIS & NYMAN, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 












ONEY IN BEES. 
Free our #0 page catalog, tells how to care 
for bees. 10 styles of Bee hives, with 
latest improvements, etc. All kinds of 
Bee-Keepers supplies. Italian Bees and 
Queens. Address, 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo 


The Rpiary. 


HOW TO PREVENT SWARMING. 

















It is not possible to control swarming 
entirely, except by caging the queen, 
which we will presently describe, writes 
F. W. Greene in Brookfield (Mo.) “Ga- 
zette.”’ A great deal can be done to dis- 
courage swarming by having the hives 
properly shaded, If the hives stand out 
in 


the open, away from trees or vines, 
either ventilated covers should be used or 
else shade-boards, These latter are made 
of any thin stuff, cleated at the ends, and 
placed over the top of the hive. But a far 
better plan is to put the hives on the 


north side of a shade-tree, bush, or vine 
of some sort; and then, if the bees begin 
to cluster out in front of the entrance 
during extremely hot weather, raise the 
hive up from its bottom-board about an 
inch, The simplest way is to wedge the 
hive up in front so that there will be at 
least an inch space between the hive and 
the bottom-board, If you are using the 
new style reversible Danzy bottom-board, 
then be sure to use it with the deep side 
next to the hive. The main thing is to 
keep the bees from clustering out; and 
this can be done to a very great extent 
provided the hive is shaded and the en- 
trance is large enough and provided with 
plenty of ventilation. If the bees are al- 
lowed to hang out and loaf they are Ia- 
ble to swarm. Another important requi- 
site is to make sure at all times that the 
bees have plenty of room. Do not allow 
them to be crowded at any time, especial- 
ly at the beginning of the honey harvest. 

CAGING THE QUEEN.—In the pro- 
duction of comb honey there is only one 
reliable method, and that means so much 
work that the majority of bee-keepers do 
not practice it. Cage the queen of each 
colony over the brood-nest at the ap- 
proach of the swarming season, and then 
in eight days cut the cells again; but if 
you haven't a large apiary, and you have 
spare time nights and mornings, the la- 
bor will not figure much. The cutting out 
of the cells alone or giving plenty of sur- 
plus room will help greatly to discourage, 
if not prevent swarming altogether. 

THE CLIPPED WING PLAN.—But 
most aplarists think it an advantage to 
let the bees swarm once; and as all their 
queens’ wings are clipped, when the 
swarm comes forth the queen is caught in 
Miller queen-catcher cage as she is crawl- 
ing around in front of the entrance. The 
old hive is then removed to a new stand, 
and an empty one (several such should be 
kept in readiness) put in its place, when 
the queen is put in front of the entrance 
caged. The bees, on discovering the ab- 
sence of the queen, will soon return pell- 
mell to the old stand. The surplus-cham- 
ber, if there was one on the old hive, is 
put on the new one now on the old stand 
This manner of catching the swarms is 
so little labor that the ‘“women-folks” do 
not object to it since there is no handling 
of the swarm itself, no climbing of trees 
after it, and it is all done, practically, by 
catching the queen. The empty hive is 
easily handled, and the old hive need be 
moved but a few feet, when you will take 
care of it when you get home. You will 





also need to release the queen. 
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Live Stock. 








June 6.—Indiana Breeders, Shorthorns, In- 
dianapolis. 


June 6—Jas Wilson & Sons and A. L. 
Ames, Traer, la. Shorthorns. 


June yg a W. Harper, Shorthorns, La 
Fontaine, Ind. 

June 14.— . Whitsitt & Sons, Short- 
horns, Pre-Emption, I!l. 

Oct. 18.—H. O. Minnis, Edenburg, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 
t. 4—Martin Flynn, Shorthorns, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Oct. 5.—E. 8. Donahey, Shorthorns, New- 
ton, Ia. 

Oct. 16.—J. K. Alexander, Edenburg, Ill 
Shorthorns. 

Oct. 17.—T. Hart, Edenburg, lll. Po- 


land-Chinas 


Oct. 17.—Arthur H. Jones, Shorthorns, 
Delaware, O. z 
Oct. 17.—Chas. Ott, Shorthorns, Hedrick, 
Ta. : 
Oct. 18.—H. O. Minnis, Edenburg, Ill 





QP NT THE REARING OF CALVES. 





z “What is the feeding-value of small 

rn or nubbins compared with 
na ears? I have read that some nub- 
bins or small ears are unwholesome and 


ars of co 





not fit for food; is that correct? In the 
aod sing of calves of the beef breed, or 
range calves, how much milk should be 
es from the first feed to the last? and 
lat what different periods of life should 
r orn and cob meal, either coarse or 
| finely ground, be fed to them in connec- 
tion with milk? If you advise feeding 
| corn and cob meal or corn-meal, at what 
}age would you commence feeding it?’ 
asks a correspondent in the “Breeders’ 
| Gazette."’ To which Prof. C. F. Curtiss of 
the lowa Experiment Station, replies as 
| follows: ' 
| The feeding value of the kind of corn 
described cannot be readily determined 


without knowing more about its condition. 





Poland-Chinas. If the kernels are small and shriveled 
Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, Ia and the ears undeveloped the quality 
Nov ib 8 P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- | would be greatly impaired. If, however, 

ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. the ears were merely undersized but 
Nov. 22 and 23.— an. Chappell, Mt. | .ound and firm and kernels fully matured 

— ed oy otis oat ae it would have a higher value. In either 

and N. Ww. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here-|case it would be worth less than fully 

fords. oe ot Soe City, Mo. = matured corn, though the largest sized 
Dee. Tt an Bey 57 “j|ears are not desirable for feeding pur- 

oo at Kansas City, Mo. Here poses. For cattle feeding a medium 
Dec. 13 and 14.—H. C. Duncan and Geo. | sized ear with small cob, deep kernel and 

Bothwell, at Kansas City, Mo. Short- |, large percentage of grain to cob is 

na imuch more preferable than the over- 

CATTLE SUPPLIES sized ears with an undue proportion of 
—— @ob. rhe best types and varieties of 

Probably no one can figure accurately |corn for feeding purposes should yield 
the condition of the future cattle mar- when dry not less than sixty pounds of 
ket. All attempts to find out the available | shelled corn per bushel, and we have had 
eupplies have so far been based on esti- | some at the Experiment Station that has 
mates, which are more or less good |tested sixty-two pounds per bushel. 
guesses, says the “Farmers’ Re view.”’ Small, immature ears or nubbins will con- 
Opposing factors have been at work that , tain a much larger proportion of cob and 
affect the situation quite seriously. In | the corn itself will be of comparatively 
the first place the consumption of meat poor feeding value, particularly if the 


has been increased by the better business 
of the country. This has caused a rise 
in price, which in turn stimulated 
production of more beef animals. More 
cows have been bred to better bulls than 
for some years. This breeding to better 
bulls means direct increase in the} 
amount of meat being produced. The sire | 
of the calf determines to a large extent | 
the size to which the calf is to grow, and | 
consequently the weight that he will | 
dress at one or two years of age. This | 
is one of the factors that is likely to af- 
fect the market in the future. The gov- 
ernment is about to take a census of | 
the cattle in the country, and it is expect- 
ed that this will give data of more value 
than we have ever before possessed. But 


a 


if men try to figure out the cattle sup- 
plies from a basis of numbers they will 
not be able to arrive at accurate con- 
clusions. During the last ten years the 
character of western range cattle has 
undergone a change, owing to the use 
on those herds of better and heavier 
bulls than formerly. Comparisons of 
numbers do not show the meat supply. 


It is not the numbers of cattle that af- 
fect the market, but the weight of meat 
they produce. It is therefore probable 
that the supply of cattle in the future, 
that is, during the next five years, will 
exceed considerably most of the esti- 
mates. 


THE GALLOWAY AND THE ABER- 


DEEN-ANGUS. 





Please tell me the difference between 
the Aberdeen-Angus and the Black Gal- 
loways. What are the milking qualities 
of the Angus, and which are the best 
for the farmer that is making butter? 

The foregoing questions are asked by a 
reader of the “Michigan Farmer.” Its 
answer follows: 

There is considerable difference between 
these two breeds when they are closely 
examined, although their black color and 
lack of horns make them look much 
alike. The Galloway is the older race. 
It is coarser in appearance than the 
Polled-Angus, hair much longer, and of a 


glossy black, rather long-haired, large 
head, with considerable bone to weight. 
It is a hardy breed, will do well under 


poor conditions, grows meat of the best 
quality, and when given good care, is a 
good feeder. 

The Polled-Angus 
hornless, a smoother, 
mal, with finer head, 
hair short and smooth, 
has been grown under different condi- 
tions than the Galloway. It is pre-emi- 
nently a beef animal, and of the highest 
class. 

For the farmer that to make 
butter we could not recommend either. 
There has never been any attention paid 
to their milking qualities in their na- 
tive home. The cows were expected to 
raise their calves, and no attention was 
paid to developing their dairy qualities. 
We knew one herd of Galloways in this 
state which was said to be average 
milkers, but the owner had been at pains 
to select females which showed the best 
milk form, and keep the best heifers. We 
thought, however, that what he gained 
in milk he lost in beef; but at the time 
beef was low in price, and milk paying 
well, so he was doing better than if he 
had stuck to beef. For the farmer who 
wants a combination cow—that is, one 
with both the beef-making and dairy 
qualities developed—only the Shorthorn 
and the Red Polls can be recommended. 
With the Shorthorn we should not recom- 
mend these of Scotch blood. They par- 
take largely of the form of the Polled- 
Angus—smooth, fine-boned, compactly 
built, and close to the ground. Such a 
conformation does not promise milking 
qualities. The Red Polled is not so good 
a beef-maker as the Shorthorn, but the 
cows as a rule are all good milkers, while 
their lack of horns is regarded as a 
strong point in their favor. The grade 
éteers feed well, especially if from cows 
showing blood of the beef breeds, as the 
Shorthorn or Hereford. 


also black and 
more compact ani- 
lighter in the bone, 
showing that it 


is 


wants 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CaA- 
TARRH THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the 
whole system when entering it through 
the mucous surfaces. Such articles 
should never be used except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten fold to the 
good you can possibly derive from them. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by 
F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains 
me mercury, and is taken internally, act- 
img directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally and is made in To- 
ledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testi- 
monials free. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c per bottle. 





the | 


| 
| Supplement 
| tion, 


| 90 degrees. 


kernels are shriveled. 

The most successful method of raising 
good calves of the beef breeds is to al- 
low them the full milk of the dam and 
this with a good grain ra- 
such as corn, oats and oil meal. 
This method is somewhat expensive, and 
it is often desirable to separate the but- 
ter-fat from the milk and use the sepa- 
rator skim milk for raising calves. When 
this plan is followed much the best re- 
sults will be obtained by the use of a 
small-sized separator on the farm where 
the milk can be separated and fed back 
to the calves at a temperature of about 
This can be done without ar- 

The milk is then fresh and 
warm and in the most palatable condi- 
tion, and it is only necessary to add a 
suitable substitute for the butter-fat re- 
moved. 

A series of experiments extending over 
a period of three years indicates quite 
clearly that the grains rich in carbohy- 
drates, such as corn and oats, are the 
best and most economical feeds for this 
purpose. We have used corn meal with 
excellent results, also oatmeal from 
which the hulls have been sifted for the 
calves until about six weeks old. After 
this they will utilize the hulls fairly well. 
We have also had very good results from 
shelled corn alone in addition to sepa- 
rator milk fed warm and fresh from the 
separator. If corn and cob meal is to be 
used at all it should be finely ground. We 
prefer not to use it until the calves are 
at least four months old, as it is rather 
harsh and irritating to the stomach of 
the young animal. After they are six 
months old corn and cob meal is better 
than corn meal. 

No inflexible 
the age 


tificial heat. 


rules can be 
to begin feeding or the quantity 
to be used. It is safe enough, however, 
when the right kinds of feeds are used 
to begin at from two to three weeks, 
as soon as the calves will take solid food 
of any kind, and allow them as much as 
they will clean up with a good relish. 
The quantity of milk, however, should be 
limited. A large proportion of the ills 
and ailments of unthrifty calves may be 
attributed to over feeding and injudicious 
feeding of milk. A delicate calf should 
not have over five or six pounds of milk 
a day to begin with, and that had better 
be in three or four rather than in two 


given as to 


or 


feeds. This may be increased gradually 
up to as high as twenty pounds for a 
calf three months old. If digestive dis- 
turbance of any kind occurs, reduce the 
feed. Allow the calf as much fresh up- 
land hay as it will eat from the begin- 
ning. Dry, light and well bedded quar- 
ters are absolutely essential. Do not 


keep calves in quarters where the direct 
rays of the sun cannot be admitted, and 
besides that they should be turned out 
into a good-sized, sheltered lot for exer- 
cise daily, even if the weather 
vere that they cannot stay out for more 


is so se- 





than an hour each day. A run in the 
open air is invigorating. 
THE GERMAN MEAT BILL. 
Chicago, Ill., May 24.—The passage of 


the German meat bill by the Bundesrath, 
which now seems assured, since it has 
passed the Reichstag, is viewed differ- 
ently by the Chicago packers. Most of 
the packers have little hope of any ac- 
tion favoring American meat until Ger- 
many has tried the law for some time. 
“Prices will advance as soon as the law 


goes into effect,’’ said one packer. ‘The 
stopping of imports ean cause nothing 
but an advance, for Germany cannot 
supply its home markets. The poorer 


classes, of course, will be unable to pay 
the increased figures. The rich man will 
eare nothing about the prices. He will 
be able to pay them. When the German 
people understand what the bill has done 
there will be a new one, but political 
conditions are such that at present there 
is no hope of getting anything. 

“T have not heard of packers asking for 
any retaliatory legislation. For my part, 
I believe that the thing will settle itself, 
it being so absurd that its operation will 
convince the German people of their mis- 
take in cutting off their meat supply to 
please a few agricultural districts.” 

Norris Epstein, of the German-Ameri- 
can Provision Company, said: ‘The pas- 
sage of this bill is an outrage against the 
American packer. American goods are 
absolutely pure and wholesome, and 
should be permitted to enter the German 
market. I know the laboring people of 
Germany want our products. I hope to 
see the bill killed by the Bundersrath.” 

Edward Tilden, of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, said: “Unless the Bundersrath 
fails to approve the bill the American 
packer will have to find another market 
for 60,000,000 pounds of sausage and 
canned meats. It will be a severe loss to 
many packers.”’ 

Robert Mair, of the Thomas J: Lipton 
Company, said: 

“The bill is a severe blow to the Chi- 
cago packers. Germany has been a good 





Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


customer of ours in the way of lard and 
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secretary of the Galloway Cattle Society. 
Dr. Gillespie—~eady in speech and burly 


REV. JOHN GILLESPIE, LL. D., Secretary Galloway Cattle Society. 
REV. JOHN GILLESPIE, LL. D., ever since the work begar. May he long 
Secretary Galloway Cattle Society, Mous- be ee to say a good word for the 
wald Manse, Dumfries, Scotland. hardy border black-skins he loves so 
well.”” 

“No man has done more to advance 
The foregoing is taken from Vol. 16 of 

f: jays Britain than the veteran 
Saneways: , vn the American Galloway Herd Rook in 


which appears also the portrait of Rev. 








has been our best customer and her trade 
is worth more to the United States 
the meat line than all the world besides. 
In fact, our trade with both Germany 
and France has been light for some time, 
except in lard and canned stuff. It looks 
much as though the Agrarians had de- 
termined to prohibit our meats, and that 


in | 


they have developed considerable 
strength.”’ 
“No, I don’t consider it a serious blow 


to American packing interests,’’ said C. 
M. Favorite, of Armour & Co., in discuss- 


ing the action of the Reichstag. ‘While 
it is true that quite a little business is 
done with Germany in the sausage and 


it does not cut enough 
markets in this coun- 


canned meat way, 
figure to affect the 
try.” 





NATIONAL STOCK YARDS NOTES 


J. F. GROVES, of Lafayette Co., Mo., 
marketed 53 head of choice 27l-pound hogs 
that sold to Swift & Co. at $5.32%. 

H. READING & SON, of Oklahoma, 
marketed 81 head of choice 2l4-pound 





hogs that sold to Swift & Co. at $5.27% 

J. B. JARRETT, of Newton Co., Mo., 
marketed 60 head of choice 220-pound 
hogs that sold to Swift & Co. at $5.30. 

J. F. VINCENT & CO., of Iowa, mar- 
keted 65 head of choice 254-pound hogs 
that sold to Swift & Co., at $5.35. 

Cc. W. GORRELL, of Saline county, 
Mo., marketed 65 head of choice 266-pound 
hogs that sold to Swift & Co. at $5.37%. 


J. R. HAYS, of Audrain county, Mo., 
marketed 141 head of 76-pound yearling 
sheep at $6.10. 

E. ZENK, of Madison county, Ill., mar- 


keted spring lambs at $7.50. 

8. S. SILER, a prominent regular ship- 
per from Wabash county, Ill., marketed 
7-pound spring lambs at $7.50. 

J. M. RODGERS, a widely known cat- 
tleman of Cooper county, Mo., was here 
with a fine qualitied, neatly rounded load 


of 1,224-pound steers that were sold at 
$5.35 to Swift & Co. 
VAL GRIGGS, one of the most exten- 


sive and highly reputed cattle dealers and 
feeders of St. Clair county, Mo., was at 
the yards with 81 head of ripe, elegant- 
ly finished Hereford and Shorthorn steers 
of his personal conditioning that topped 
the market for all classes at $5.40. Mat 
Courtney bought them for the St. Louis 
Dressed Beef Co. 

N. R. WHITE, of Audrain county, 
for the second time this week, 


Mo., 
had butch- 


er heifers at the yards good enough to 
realize 5 cents a pound to-day. They 
averaged 746 pounds and were sold to 
Nelson Morris & Co. Upon Joseph Hitt 
is conferred the honor of having fed 
these animals of which he should feel 


quite proud, as they displayed the results 
of excellent handling and conditioning 

CRUM & CLIFT had an extra select 
load of 663-pound yearling steers in the 
native yards from Saline county, Mo., 
that topped the market in their class at 5 
cents a pound, Nelson Morris & Co. being 
the purchaser. The above-named gentle- 
men have had several very fine consign- 
ments of both butcher steers and heifers 
here in the past month, all of which ob- 
tained top prices. Quite a record and one 
to be proud of. 

SIDNEY WEBB, feeding at Bellevue, 
Texas, had in an extra fine load of 1,360- 
pound Hereford steers that topped the 
market at $5.25, Nelson Morris & Co. be- 
ing the purchasers. They were originally 
from the herd of Nutter & Neville of 
Henrietta, Texas, who are to be compli- 
mented on the high breeding of the ani- 
mals. They were better and fatter than 
the $5.25 Texans sent in last week by 8S. 
Webb & Co.—National Reporter. 


AN OHIO SHORTHORN SALE. 


Springfield, O., May 23.—A sale of im- 
ported and domestic Shorthorn cattle was 
held at Medway, this county, by Charles 
Gerlaugh to-day. Thirty-eight head sold 
for an average of $570 per head. The 


in form—the worthy minister of Mous- John Gillespie, 
wald, has been a familiar figure for We present the cut in the RURAL 
many years at all prominent agri-cul- WORLD through the courtesy of Mr. 
tural meetings in Scotland. He has been | Frank B. Hearne, secretary of the Amer- 
secretary of the Galloway Cattle Society |ican Galloway Breeders’ Association. In- 
and editor of the Galloway Herd Books ‘dependence, Mo. 
canned meats, but has recently been a| DIED FROM OVERHEATING. 
small buyer of hams and side meats.” a 

Michael Cudahy said: “England is and| jhe Bunceton, Mo., ‘Eagle’ reports 


| that Sir Abbott, 128856, 


became over-heat- 
ed while moving the Ellerslie Shorthorns, 
preparatory to the administrator's sale 
at Kansas City, from the effects of which 
he died, notwithstanding that some three 
hours were taken up in coming about 
two miles. He was fat and had been 
given but little exercise lately. The bull, 


like his world-famous sire, Young Ab- 
botsburn, 110679, was a handsome roan, 
calved October 16, 1897. His dam was 


Rosedale Violet 9th. Many regarded him 





as good a bull as Alice’s Prince, recently 
sold at private sale for $2,000, and there 
is little doubt that had he lived, he 
would have topped the sale at Kansas 
City. 

STOCK NOTES. 

JOHN T. VILEY, manager for Mrs. 
Wm. H. Hatch, Hannibal, Mo., has for 
sale at the Col. Hatch farm, near Han- 
nibal, some extra fine pure-bred Berk- 
shire boar pigs five months old, sired by 
John, he by Kentucky Prince 36814, dam 
Jenny 31641, which can be bought, if taken 
in the next two weeks, for $10 each. Also 
four or five pure-bred Southdown buck 
lambs, extra large, ready for service this 
fall, that can be bought for $15 each if 
taken in June or July. The late Col. | 


Hatch took great pains in selecting breed- 


ing stock, and what are now offered are 

good. Call on Mr. Viley at the farm, or 

address Box 24, Hannibal, Mo. 
CHARLES LOWRIE, Carthage, Mo., 


sold recently a yearling Galloway bull to 


= 


G. 8. Mitchell of Holland's Bank, Spring- 
field, Mo. 
W. H. H. STEPHENS, Bunceton, Mo., 


proprietor of Clover Leaf Herd of Short- 
horn cattle, writes under date of May 2: 
“I think the RURAL WORLD is a good 
medium through which to advertise good 
stock and reach buyers. I have had a 
good trade and now those who purchased 
from me earliest are writing to know if 
I can furnish more of the same kind. 
Duke of Hardson, 123967, is showing up 
a splendid lot of calves.” Mr. Stephens 
is also breeding Shropshire sheep of great 
merit. 


LOGAN B. CHAPPELL, of Mt. Leon- 
ard, one of the largest breeders of Here- 
ford cattle in the state, was in Marshall, 


Monday. Mr. Chappell says he will 
bring a nice herd of his best animals to 
the Street Fair this fall. Arrangements 


are now being made by prominent breed- 
ers for a sale of Herefords in Kansas 
City Nov. 22nd and 23d, 1900. N. W. 
Leonard and L. C. B. Smith, of Howard 
County, W. B. Wadell, of Lexington and 
Logan B. Chappell will consign about 100 
of the best in their herds to this sale.— 
Marshall (Mo.) Democrat-News. 

MR. GEO. D. MINOR, Chillicothe, Mo., 
places his advertisement of Shorthorn 
cattle in this issue, and he is offering 
some bargains, if they are taken soon. 
One of them is the Rose of Sharon bull, 
Sharon Prince 16th, 128682, by Chief Vio- 
let 4th, 111304. Dam Maple Sharoness, by’ 
Hudson Duke of Side View 3rd, 70163. 
Second dam by Kirklevington Duke 15th, 
70404. Third dam by Kirklevington Duke 
15th, 70404. Fourth dam by 5th Ardrie of 
Sharon, 54503. Fifth dam by 3rd Thorn- 
dale Duke, 28011. Sixth dam by the great 
14th Duke of Thorndale, 28459. This bull 
is a red three-year-old. Mr. Minor can 
show some good calves by him. He has 
plenty of size with good finish and qual- 
ity. He is a cheap bull at the price asked 
for him. Then the Ruby bull Dazzler, 
149989, another red, is by Baron Bishop, 
11798. Dam Alice of Goodview, by Red 
Victor, 109812. Second dam by Imp. Chief 
Baron, 9991. Here is another bull that is 
cheap at the price asked for him. Mr. 
Minor has some very nice heifers and 
bulls. Ten two-year-old heifers, part of 
them bred, ten one-year-old heifers and 
ten bulls ranging from 7 to 14 months old. 
If you want to start a herd or add some 
; young things to your own herd you will 
find the “Old Homestead Farm” a good 
place to go, and Mr. Minor will be pleased 
to show his stock to you; and seeing is 





largest prices paid were: Bessie (fifty- 
first), to Colonel Casey, Missouri, $1,525; 
Meadow Beauty, W. B. Piatt, Ohio, $1,200; 
Clara (fifty-eighth), Colonel C asey, $1,100; 
Prince of Pierries Hill, S. Ss. Lockridge, 
Green Castle, Ind., $900; Proude Robin, 
J. T. Prosser, Illinois, $900. 








8ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


Tuesday, May 29, 1900. 
RECEIPTS during the week ending 
May 2% were 12,430 cattle, 29,521 hogs and 
11,918 sheep, against 8,546 cattle, 39,279 
hogs and 10,897 sheep the week previous,an 
increase of 3,884 cattle, a decrease of 9,776 
hogs and an increase of 1,021 sheep. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week a year 
ago cattle show an increase of 6,300, and 
hogs a decrease of 10,900. 
CATTLE—Quality in the native division 
fair to good, with no strictly choice or 
fancy on sale. Prices ruled steady to 
strong all week, and closed 10 to lic higher 
on all dry fed, while the green or grassy 
kinds held barely steady. There has been 
a liberal run of dry fed butcher heifers, 
which have sold about l0c higher than 
the close of last week, while cows are 
selling steady on best, medium and infe- 
rior selling some lower. Shipments in- 
cluded some good butcher heifers and 
steers, which sold higher than they have 
any time this season. Receipts at Chicago 
amounted to 51,483, a decrease of 4,217 
compared with last week, and a decrease 
of 5,369 compared with a year ago. The 
four principal points received 110,600, or 
21,800 more than a year ago, and 22,000 
more than two years ago. The market at 
Chicago 0c lower and dull last 
Friday. 
We quote best shipping and export 
steers 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs. at $5.55 to $5.75, 
choice export steers 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs. $5.25 
to $5.50, good shipping and export steers 
1,300 to 1,600 Ibs. $4.90 to $5.20, fair to me- 
dium shipping steers 1,300 to 1,450 Ibs. $4.50 
to 4.9. The bulk of native steers averag- 
ing 1,200 Ibs. and upwards were of good 
quality, and sold at $5.00 to $5.20. The best 
cattle here this week averaged 1,285 Ibs. 
and sold at $5.40. Dressed beef and butch- 
er steers 1,200 to 1,28 Ibs., rough to best, 
$4.80 to $5.40, bulk $5.00 to $5.35; 1,000 to 1,190 
Ibs. steers full range $4.35 to $6.10, bulk 
$4.65 to $4.90; steers averaging less than 
1,100 Ibs. 33.90 to $4.75, bulk $4.35 to $4.65. 
Stockers and feeders, fair to choi-e, 80 
Ibs. and upward $4.00 to $5.00, bulk $4.40 to 
$4.75. Common to choice stockers $3.50 to 
$5.00, bulk $3.90 to $4.50. Stock heifers full 
range $2.75 to $4.50, bulk $3.40 to $4.15. Fan- 
cy native heifers $4.9 to $5.25; this class 
has not been coming tomarket very freely. 
Choice native heifers $4.70 to $5.00, good 
native cows and heifers $3.85 to $4.40, me- 
dium cows $3.00 to $3.50, fair $2.60 to $2.90, 
inferior, light and old canning cows $1.50 
to $2.50. Bulk of the southwest cows sold 
slow at $2.50 to $3.40, and the bulk of all 
cows sold at $3.00 to $3.85, canning cows 
$1.50 to $2.50. Veal calves full range $4.50 
to $6.50, bulk $5.50 to $6.25; heretics and 
yearlings $2.50 to $4.50, bulk $3.25 to $4.00. 
Stocker bulls $3.00 to $4.25, bulk $3.25 to 
$3.60. Receipts of milkers have been lib- 
eral, and sold in full range at $23.50 to 
$42.50 per cow and calf, bulk $30.00 to $37.50. 
Best grades of cows and calves were $2.00 
to $4.00 per head lower, while the fair to 
good were $3.00 to $6.00 per head lower. 
Receipts in the Southern § division 
amounted to 305 cars, the largest run for 
several months. Bulk of the best beef 
cattle closed a little stronger than last 


closed 


| week, while the grass cattle sold 20 to 35c 


per cwt. lower. Bulk in this division last 
week were grass, inferior grades figuring 
prominently in the receipts. Best fed 
cows and heifers sold steady to strong, 
while the grassers sold 15 to 2%c lower 
compared with the close of last week. 
Best steers averaged 1,360 and 1,399 Ibs., 
and sold at $5.25. Bulk of the 1,200 to 1,300 
Ibs. steers sold at $4.90 to $5.25; 1,000 to 
1,200 Ibs. $4.50 to $5.00; bulk of the light 
weight cattle $3.75 to $4.25, with common 
light weight grass steers at $3.25 to $3.75. 
Prices were about steady on Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Alabama cattle. 


HOGS—Tuesday, liberal run, market 
opened 5c higher, closed with advance 
about lost; Wednesday, market opened 


about steady with Tuesday's close, bulk 
selling at $5.15 to $6.20, one fancy load 220 
Ibs. averaging at $5.30; Thursday, market 
opened steady to strong, good weights 
searce, but soon everything was called 5c 
higher and continued strong, and late ar- 
rivals found a better market than the 
earlier, one load sold at $5.35; Friday, light 
run, market opened strong, 5c higher, 
bulk selling at $5.25 to $5.30; Saturday, 
light run and unfavorable advices from 
other points, market shade lower on 
lights, and fully 5e lower on heavies. 
Range of prices: Butchers and 


to $5.20, heavy pigs $4.90 to $5.00, light pigs 
$3.50 to $4.00, rough heavies $4.50 to $5.00. 

SHEEP—Receipts moderate, market de- 
clined 25c per cwt, on sheep, steady on 


tive for spring lambs and yearlings. 
quote following prices. 
best bucks $3.25 to $3.50. 


the quarantine division fairly 
light in the native division. 


medium butcher cattle 
stockers 10 to lic lower. 
ed 22,000, market steady. 


0c lower, 


vices from cther point 

at the decline. 

a top of $5.25. 
SHEEP—Receipts of spring lambs lib 


eral, sheep light. Market strong at las 
week's closing prices. 





THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 





If anyone contemplates a change o 


being temperate the year round. Th 
Sugar beet industry as well as fruit cul 
ture, etc., are prominent 


these agricultural districts. Send 2 cent 


W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


packers 
$5.15 to $5.35, Yorkers and shippers $5.10 


lambs, demand continues strong and ac- 
We 
Best spring lambs 
$7.25 to $7.60, fair $6.50 to $7.00; best year- 
lings $5.75 to $6.00, best sheep $4.50 to $5.00, 


Monday, May 28.—CATTLE—Receipts in 
liberal, 
The few na- 
tives here sold about steady for best, with 
and 
Chicago report- 


HOGS—Fair run and unfavorable ad- 
S, market opened 5 
to 10c lower, all offerings selling readily 
The late market showed 
strength, and closed with Se decline, and 


residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 


features of 


postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
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AUCTIONEERS. 





Write before claiming dates 





JAS. W. SPARK 


canes eee gt Mo. 
and am now booked forth: best sales of 
oa and horses held in ya Terms low. 





believing. 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Have 


5 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


OLD HOMESTEAD HERD SHORTHORN CATTLE 


20 head Shorthorn Heifers, 10 two- 
yearlings; also 10 young bulls 

out of dams of the Bracelet, Goodness, Rose of Sharon 
families, and sired by Baron Thistletop 136175 and Sharo 
128682. Sharon Poines 16th 128682 and Dazzler 149939, a ewo-yoar-aid, is 
also for sale at a bargain. Call on or address 

GEO. D. MINOR, CHILLICOTHE, Mo. 


year-olds and 1 
from 7 to 14 months old, 
Ruby and De 

m Prince 








Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelburst 125404, as- 
sisted by Waterloo Duke of Cedar 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 2d 133066 heads our} herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Seoteh and Scotch topped cows of the 
most fashionable families. 


80 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO. 20. 








bulls, 20 yearling 
py — ales. 
of Im 


Special offering, 30 yearli 
Cruickshank co Ye Also come 
—sired by 


The great sire Godoy 1 
Imp. partan Golde 
Lady by (A. a England. "Thiet blood ale omepen famous 





IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS |! 


heifers. Largest herd in the State and 30 vine 
15675 in service. 


, note 
. %6, by Roan Gauntlet, Golden 
W.P HARNED, “VERMONT, COOPER Co., Mo. 








Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates 


mostly. 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. 


Berkshires best blood in 
Call on or address, N.H. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


America and E; pone. 
GENTRY, SEDaLia, 





OC. G@. ENOX, Vice-Pres 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis, 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


C, T. JONES, General Mgr. 


L. W. KBAKGS, Asst. Jen’! Magr, 





E* by a grandson of Imp. Cup 
Cup Bearer. Also the 4-year-old —, 
dom Kirklevington Princess 32d 

prices and particulars address. 


2 0) 
iso Be: hires for ae cheap. ualit 
JUNE i NG, 


PEABODY SHORTHORNS and BERKSHIRES 


TRA good young bulls from 9 months to 2 years old. cory the grand 6 Coaieans bull, Scottish 
Bearer, out of =e celebrated 


King, 

w, Red Maid, a massive ry ot of Imp. 

of Wooddale 17 60. | oF Byam A Duke lhurst, 
on ee 9 For 





13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls 


ers not related to bulls. Address, 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


of the low down, blocky One 


is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a few choice heif- 
PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, MO. 





Trade-Marks 


“Pasteur Vaccine”’ 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


=~ BLACK LEG 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U. S 
Cheap, safe and easy touse. Pamphlet with full particulars, official endorsements 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co.,, chicago. 


BRANCHES: St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 


S. and Canada during the last 5 years. 





BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godoy. Females are of pure Seid ana 
pure Bates. with individual merit the standard. Young stock of both sex for sale. 


F, M. MARSHAL, Prop., 


BLACKWATER, 
Cooper County, 





CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 





combs, Rose of Sharon, 
‘ison Kirklevington, 
them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town. 


Duke “of Hazelhurst 11th, 123052 and_Wooddale Victor 1 


Fy Feewting Bulls and 1s Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows of the Kirklevington, 
iCess, 


ilies, and sired by oe Violet] 4th 
17. Come and see 
J. F. FINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo. 





and full information, free on request. 


YOU GAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


among cattle by the use of Parke, Davis & Co.’s BLACKLEG VACCINE. 
is tested on cattle and found reliable before a single dose is put on the market. It ie 
prevent BLACKLEG if fresh product is used, the same as a prevents ae 
the human family. O on simple, an and. easy to perform. P., D. & Co 
get the kind that is always reliable. For sale by all Grongione rite us for it 


PARKE, DAVIS & COPIPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md., New 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 





Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 








SICK SHEEP.—What is the matter 
with my sheep and lambs? I have had 
three to die and another is sick this 
morning. They rub their heads until 
they get very sore, and their eyes swell 
until they go blind. They act as does a 





buck in breeding season, and after being 
sick three or four days go mad and butt 
anything that comes around—horse, cow 
or man. Three of them are lambs and 
one a yearling ewe that had a lamb. 

E. T. KINGSBURY. 

Howard Co., Mo. 

There is some abdominal trouble among 
your flock, quite likely worms. If you 
will take the trouble to open the next one 
that dies and make a careful examina- 
tion of the internal viscerae and note 
what you see that doesn’t look right, it 
may be possible to name the disease. If 
you find worms describe them, as the dif- 
ferent kinds require each a different 
treatment or remedy. 





URINARY TROUBLE.—I want to ask 
you a remedy for urinary trouble. I have 
a three-year-old mare mule which has 
had trouble for more than a year in uri- 
nating. She gets very sick at times, and 
acts as though she has the colic. I can 
keep off the severe attack by giving a 
little niter occasionally. The mule is, and 
always has been, in good flesh, has never 
been worked any until the last week. 
Her feed has been clover hay, sheaf oats, 
corn fodder, with a little corn twice a 
day. She would be affected while in the 
pasture just the same as when on dry 


feed. R. E. LANE. 
Perry Co., Mo. 

Simply stating the fact that the ani- 
mal has urinary trouble is not of itself 
sufficient to diagnose this case. 
mule may be affected in the kidneys or it 
may be the bladder or she may have 
some urethral affection, but to be able to 
locate it, it is necessary to have a good 
history of the symptoms and to know 
how she acts, even then it is difficult to 
tell without the advantage of a personal 





examination. 





The’ 


SHOO-FL 


The only positive protection for Horses Y Cows, 
NO FLIES, TICKS, VERMIN OR SORES 
Cc 
Rrovents harbon « and Texas eggs ne Fevers i, because 
sands duplicate 10 gallons. a on of imitations, vee 
mt's worth saves 3 quarts of milk and — fles 


a (Send 
is not pi 


mts. Money refunded, i it cow 
008 Fairmount Ave. Phila..Pa. 


$HOO-FLY MFG. CO.,1 





The Aberdeen - 
iy I -~ are broad back 
low down, blocky and 
Sohey fellows’ and uick, 
feeders. The Blac! 

crak Ba a 
80) it 

and Black Abbot in serv J.P. VISSRRING| 
Box 13, Melville: Mlinois, (near St. Louis). 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 Hereford bulls, ‘tered. A few choice heifers 
Write to - E. MOSHER & SON, 
Salisbury, 


Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR SALE—By Baron Champion 122702, and out of 


BREEDING 


FARM 











| Rose of Sharon,Craig’s samnlly, at a bargain if taken 


soon. Call on or addres: 
POWELL B: BROS., LEE’s SUMMIT, Mo. 





| SBORTRORE yet and BuirEns 
were si famous Red 
Butterfly be jag “Grana Vv — Bs 
the $525 b Duke of Gentes 123967. First 
last pure yt the other two Cruickshank 
crosses. Five roans, others reds. Good individuals. 
For prices, ete.. 


address 
W.BLH ii. STEPHENS, Bunceton. Mo. 


H. A. BARBER, 
WINDSOR, MO. 
SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE ! 


I have a choice lot of 
pe famition oune bullae Booteh, Booth 








Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


Wr tute ie months old ae $0 we is Hera bull by 
N G. DAUGHMER & som, 
Douglas, Kaox Co., Illinois 


H. W. KERR, 


Red Polled Cattle. 
CARLINVILLE, ILLINOIS. 








THOMAS, Monett, Mo.. breeder of Jacks 
Shoreretertio Depleted bogs, 

"P. Chickens and Bronze Turkeys. Eggs in sea 
son. You oung stock for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed 


ENGLISHPine Blooded and extra 








e stock. 
>> 2 HAS. TINE, ) -— — ~~ Mo 
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|. M. Nickel, Hannibal, Mo., who de- 
loped, trained and raced the great Mis- 
<ouri tretter of 1899—Solon Brandt, 2:13%, 
by Grattan, 2:13—has purchased the fast 
ire, Lady Ashland, by Ashland Wilkes, 
am by Mambrino Startle, and will pre- 
her for the season’s races over the 
track at Springfield, Il. 


Have the owners of trotting and pacing 
rses taken due notice that entries to 
stakes and purses close Friday, June | 
it both Moberly and Columbia. Not 

, hour is to be lost in making entries. 
tries, if mailed Friday night, June Ist, 
the Secretaries at Moberly and Colum- 
1. will be in time. Get last week's 
RURAL WORLD, read over the stakes 
d purses offered, and make entry at 

r you will be too late. 





st. Joseph, Mo., is making big prepara- 

ns for the coming harness meeting 
July 3, 4, The most beautiful grounds 

the state are to be found where this 
eeting will take place. The most perfect 
rangements have been made and a 
erand meeting is anticipated. Prepare 
the steeds for the fray and don’t neglect 
make the proper entries in time. Pal- 
mer L. Clark will give all necessary in- 
formation. 


Entries to the Pekin, Ill., Trotting Asso- 

ation will close in about two weeks. 
This will be a good meeting to try one’s 
horses to ascertain whether it will an- 
sewer to enter them for larger purses. Ev- 
erything will be new and in first-class or- 
der. Prepare to make the necessary en- 
tries. The horses can be taken to Pekin 
now and prepared for the races. Good 
water, good stalls, good track and all 
requisite accommodations can be obtained 
Write to Geo. W. Lyon, Sec’y., 
further information. 


5, 6. 








there. 
Pekin, for 

Monday, June 4th, entries close to all 
the classes opened for purses by the Terre 
Haute Trotting Association, at its coming 
meeting July 3, 4, 5, 6. $1,000, offered for 
2:19 trotting; $1,000 for 2:16 class 
trotting, and the same amount for 2:12 
class. $500 is offered for 2:40 trotters, $800 
for 2:22 trotters. Pacers are offered the 
same excellent purses for different class- 
es. Read carefully the announcement 
which appears for the last time, and then 
sit down and write the Secretary, Chas. 
R. Duffin, Terre Haute, Ind., what entries 


class 


you make. If you now neglect to enter, 
it is your own fault. You have been duly 
notified. 


Said a well-known horseman the other 


day: “I have recently returned from a 
trip that extended nearly all over the 
state, and I never saw such a revival of 


interest in the trotter. The demand for 
all kinds of horses is the greatest I ever 
knew, and another thing that I found 
that is a sure sign of a revival was that 
I met at least a dozen men that want to 
buy brood mares. Why, a few years ago 
you could not give a man a brood mare, 
ind the present demand for them is am- 
ple proof that the breeding interests are 
bound to boom during the next few 
years.”’ 

A writer interested in horse breeding 
and seeing the inevitable in the immedi- 
ate future when the demand is to be so 
great says, “take a 3-year-old mare colt 
and breed her; if successful, you will 
have a 4-year-old mare and a suckling 
colt; breed her again and you will have 
a 5-year-old mare and a yearling and a 
suckling colt. This will enable you to 
determine whether you will have a good 
brood mare, and if she proves such keep 
her and you will have valuable property 
on the farm; but should she prove of no 
value, than put her in good condition 
and sell her, She has paid her way in 
work, and what you get in money you 
have clear and the two colts besides, 
which are still growing into money.” 


The matinee at Forest Park took place 








Saturday afternoon—half mile heats. 
Hereafter the races will be full mile 
heats. Summaries: 

" 5 pace: 

Sensation, b. g., W. G. Eversole....2 1 1 
Royal Flush, ch. g., H. Heitert......1 2 2 
Tootzi, br. g. 3 3 





OC . H. P. Hot 
Time—1:15, 1:14%, 1:13%. 
Free-for-all trot: 











A. W. Harper, b. g., Clem Weick 1 
Eckstein, blk. g., L. P. Harrigan.. 3 
Swain Glenn, br. g., Edw. Cornet 3 2 
Alpha Wilkes, b. m., Colman Stock 
POEM .ccsccve. seeoge sdsesiodse cdowpevess 44 
Time—1:10, 1:08%. 
3:00 trot: 
Norman J., b. g., P. H. Callahan...... i 
Ontonina, ch. f., L. Petersen...... 2 3 
Gretna Logan, b, m., E. P. Tesson....3 2 
Mary 8, b. f., M. B. Schaffer.......... 44 
me—1:238%, 1:22%. 
Classified trot: 
Milt Young, b. g., W. C. Gadsby....... 11 
Al Smith, br. g., Louis Spelbrink...... 22 
Monnutta, b. m., Colman Stock Farm.3 3 
Time—1:17%, 1:21%. 
A Terre Haute special says: The Terre 


Haute Trotting Association announces 


that the six early closing stakes for the 
September meet were filled, These are 
the 2:15, 2:20 and 2:28 trots, and the 2:14, 
*:18 and 2:25 pacing. The 2:20 trot and the 
“18 pace stakes are good for $5,000, and 
the other four events carry purses of 
$1,500 each. The association decided to 
open a purse for an automobile race. The 
vent is scheduled for the Fourth of July. 
Walnut Boy, 2:11%, is doing the best 
business he ever did, says the ‘Western 
Horseman,” He is getting his share of 
me? best mares in the West. Walnut Boy 
‘as served some of the fastest mares in 
Missouri, and there are some of the best 
mares in Kansas booked to him. There is 
one of the largest breeders in Missouri 











Horse Owners! Use 


| who has booked fifteen of his best mures 


, the proverbial 


‘When they begin, 


to Walnut Boy. 


Take the trotting family as a whole, 
with whatever defects it may have, and 
it would be extremely difficult to find any 
race of horses that more fully subserves 
the purpose of its existence. It can trot 
faster than any family that ever existed. 
It can go more heats than the boasted 
thoroughbred with its 200 years of cul- 
ture. According to the well-known train- 
er, Crit Davis, and other competent au- 
thorities, it would kill any thoroughbred 
colt to do the work required of a trotting 
youngster, and the trotter is suited for 
the road, which the thoroughbred is not. 
In all the elements which constitute a 
really great horse the trotter to-day is 
par excellence the greatest horse alive. 
Still there is room for improvement, and 
with the breeding now going on he will 
receive it, 


The evils of the promiscuous breedirg 

of a few years ago are being felt in the 
markets of this country, and horses that 
combine beauty of form, action, man- 
ners and speed are nearly as scarec as 
“hen’s teeth,” says the 
“Western Horseman.’ To-day a horse 
with qualtiy, form, excellence of individ- 
uality, good manners, good gait and great 
speed is almost priceless. Such an ani- 
mal can be produced, but not by promis- 
cuous breeding, such as is being prac- 
ticed to so large an extent in the trans- 
Missouri country. The public demands 
such a horse, and to lower present prices 
he must be produced in larger quantities 
than ever before. The lank, ungainly, 
misshapen trotter is no longer sought 
after by road drivers. Even great speed 
does not prove a sufficient inducement to 
make such an animal command fancy 
prices. 
The auction sale business 
practical control of the horse market, 
says an exchange. This is not only true 
of the trotting horse, but of the coach 
and draft horse and the horse of all 
around usefulness. In private sales the 
seller fixes the prices, but in auction 
sales the buyers fix the prices. And as 
there are more buyers than sellers the 
open competition of buyers has tended to 
advance prices, not only for the trotter, 
but all other types. And the auction sys- 
tem has an economic advantage that is 
not generally considered. It enables a 
buyer without extra expense to select 
what he wants without having to travel 
to a distant city to look at an animal or 
a pair that some highly imaginative writ- 
er has lured him far from home to see. | 
It is estimated by competent authority | 
that about 80 per cent of all high class 
horses that now change ownership are 
disposed of through public competition. 
The horse auctioneer is not of the class 
whose occupation is gone. 


is now in 


Writing in the “Kentucky Stock Farm” 
“TIeonoclast’” says: “The signs of the 
times now point to another boom in 
trotting horses. There are, however, a 
good many saving features about it. The 
first is that there is a real, not an imagi- 
nary, necessity for the horses to be 
bred. We have bred so little since 1893 
that there is a real scarcity, both of 
mares and of track animals as well. 
There is an extremely important distinc- 
tion between the condition now existing 
and those say of 1888 or 1889. It will cer- 
tainly take four or five years to get a 
crop of mares sufficient to supply the le- 
gitimate demand for breeding purposes. 
It will take about five years more before 
their produce will be fit for general use 
upon the track. The trotting mares in 
existence now in this country are in the 
hands of the best and most experienced 
breeders, and these men either own or 
largely control a very much higher class 
of stallions than were in the country at 
the period alluded to, and therefore such 
breeding as is done will be with much 
more wisdom and from better parents. 
We never had such stallions or such 
mares as we now have. And another ad- 
vantage to which I have frequently al- 
luded (because very important), is in our 
widely extended market. Our horses 
are in demand everywhere, and their 
extreme utility is recognized by the other 
nations of the world, as well as by our- 
selves. Ten years ago there was very 
little foreign market. It was a rare thing 
for a trotter to cross the Atlantic; now 
they go in droves and almost daily. 
as they must before 
long, to take our pacers, there will be 
another boom.” 


Goldsmith Maid trotted to her record 
of 2:14 when she was 17 years old, and at 
the age of 19 she trotted what was re- 
garded as the best race of her career, 
says the “Turf, Field and Farm."" From 
the time she was eight years old she was 
campaigned every season until she was 
retired in the autumn of 1877. During 
her active work of twelve consecutive 
seasons she trotted 114 heats in 2:20 and 
better. In 1878, when 21 years of age, she 
became fertile to Gen. Washington, son 
of Gen. Knox and Lady Thorne, but the 
colt, which was born in 1879, met with a 
fatal accident. Stranger, the second foal 
of Goldsmith Maid, by Gen. Washington, 
came in 1880, and one of his get is Col. 
Kuser, the present trotting champion of 
Europe, where Stranger himself is now 
owned. The third foal was Rosebud 
(1881), the sister of Stranger, who passed 
from Mr. Henry N. Smith to Mr. John 
H. Shults. She was bred to Jay Gould 
and produced in 1885 the bay filly Maiden. 
The young mother would not permit her 
offspring to nurse, and so Mr. Smith 
raised it on a bottle. Maiden was badly 
frightened in July, 1887, and died of shock. 
Later Rosebud produced to Sultan, Baron 
Wilkes, Wickliffe, Expedition, Ring Ring 
Red and Thistle. The remarkable his- 
tory of Goldsmith Maid should teach us 
not to despair of getting a retired trot- 
ting queen in foal. True, Maud 8. has re- 
mained barren, but Mr. C. J. Hamlin was 
firmly of the opinion that he could get 
her in foal. Mr. Bonner, however, de- 
clined to send her to Village Farm, and 
the opinion was not confirmed. 


Pinkeye in horses has been quite se- 
rious in many neighborhoods the past 
spring. The horses seem stiff in the 
shoulders, one or more legs swell badly 
sometimes to the body. Eyes become 
swolleh, with matter in them, look glassy 
and, in fact, the horses become blind or 
nearly so. The “Breeders’ Gazette’ rec- 
ommends following treatment: Place 
the sick horses in a clean, airy, well- 
ventilated stable and keep pure cold wa- 
ter before them all the time. Every four 
hours (oftener in bad cases) give each 
animal affected two drams of saltpeter 
and one dram of fluid extract of gen- 
tian root in one ounce of whisky and one 
ounce of water. Add ten drops of the 


toms mentioned. Keep the eyes con- 
Stantly covered with a soft cloth kept 
wet with a solution of forty drops of 
chloro-naphtholeum in one quart of wa- 
ter. The patients should be fed anything 
they fancy and after the fever subsides 
and the appetite returns stop the other 
medicine and substitute the following: 
Sulphate of quinine, four drams; tincture 
of the perchloride of fron, one and a half 
ounces; water, one pint. Dose, two cunces 
three times daily until the horse feels en- 
tirely well and all discharge ceases. The 
disease is infectious and for this reason 
the affected animals should be kept 
separate from other horses. 


Patchen Wilkes Stock Farm on Friday 
of last week suffered the greatest loss 
of its existence in the death of the cele- 
brated brood mare Beulah, who died 
while foaling a fine, large colt by On- 
ward that was a full brother to Beuzetta, 
winner of the Kentucky Futurity in 18%, 
Says the “Stock Farm.’ The foal also 
died an hour later. Beulah was a bay 
mare bred by the late E. W. Ayres, 
Ducker’s, Ky., and was foaled in 1881. 
Her sire was Harold, who sired Maud 8., 
2:08%, and forty other trotters, and her 
dam, Sally B. (dam of Maurine, 2:20%; Ly- 
curgus, 2:25; Toinette, 2:30, and grandam 
of eight in 2:50), by Lever, son of Lexing- 
ton. Beulah was one of the greatest of 
brood mares, being the dam of five in 
2:30, all trotters, including Beuzetta (4), 
2:06%; Early Bird, 2:10; Juanita, 2:29; Ro- 
berta, 2:29%, and Judex, 2:294%. Her 
daughter Juanita, 2:29, by Sultan, pro- 
duced the trotting mare Sinalva, 2:25\. 
In Beuzetta, 2:06%, and Early Bird, 2:10, 
she was the only mare in the world that 
had produced two 2:10 trotters. Beulah 
was a blind mare, but one of wonderful 
intelligence, and was of very little trou- 
ble to her keeper, as she never ran into 
any danger. In 18% her daughter Beu- 
zetta won the Kentucky Futurity, when 
it was worth $26,430, the portion going to 
Mr. Ayres, who then owned her, being 
$23,430, the largest first money ever won 
by a trotter. Beulah was barren in 1899, 
but she leaves a two-year-old filly, full 
sister to Beuzetta, that is very promising. 
In her death Patchen Wilkes Farm has 
lost of its greatest brood mares, and one 
that stands singly as a producer of ex- 
treme trotting speed. 





L. E. CLEMENT'S GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: John H, Curl 
sees nothing but a gambling machine in 
the light harness horse, yet April 18th a 
15-1 trotting bred gelding, stripped of his 
tail, which was given him for defense as 
well as adornment, educated to step like 
a blind anjmal in a clover field before an 
audience of intelligent American citizens 
at Madison Square Garden got up in imi- 
tation of han Henglish eavy arness oss, 
sold to the highest bidder for $7,800, the 
highest price ever paid for a gelding in 
this or any other country for this pur- 
pose. This horse was bought and disor- 
ganized by M. H. Tichenor & Co., who 
do an exclusive business in this class of 
trotting bred horses. I have noted above 
their big sale of 1900. April 26th they sold 
Reality and Achievement, bay geldings, 
6 and 7, 15 hands, for $1,475; Rivulet and 
Versatile, 6 and 7, $1,200; Ruby and Ruth, 
56 and 6, 15.3, $1,275; The Emperor 
6, 14.3, for $300; Dudley and Douglas, ch. 
g., 5 and 6, 15.8, $800; The Earl and The 
Duke, 6 and 7, 15.2%, $1,085; Sentinel, 5, 
15.2, $400; Aristocrat and Swell, ch. g¢., 
6 and 7, 15.3, $850; Scout and Courier, ch. 
ms., 5 and 6, 16 hands, $1,475; Copper King 
and Goldfinder, 5 and 6, 14.3, $400; Recom- 
pense and Aristocracy, b. gs., 15, $410; 
Tranquility, 6, 14.1, $3.25; Normandy, ch, 
g., 6, 14.2, $20; Nymph and Romance, b. 
ms., 15.1, $400; Versailles, ch. g., 7, 15.1, 
$400; Roxana, ch. m., 14.1, $850. It will be 
noted that the highest prices for a pair 
were 15 and 16 hands respectively, and 
the amount, $737.50 for each of the four 
horses. Now, how do the Messrs. Tich- 
enor & Co. purchase their horses? A 
few weeks ago Mambrino, Jr., told how 
and why they didn’t buy. 

At the M. Newgass & Son’s sale,, Feb. 
20 to 24, at Chicago, Ill., we find M. H. 
Tichenor & Co. as buyers. ‘This is a sale 
of raw horses sold by the breeders and 
paying a possible 15 per cent commission 
and expenses. 
Royal King, b. g., (6), 16 hands, $1,660; 
netting the seller $1,402.50 at the unusual 
commission and expense allowance, Next 
Wallace br. g., 15.3 (5), $400, 
seller, $340. 


lowest price yet paid is for Lamonte, b. 


of them, $290; 
Gloster (5), 16 hands, $650. 
to see how they get their material 


netting $246.50. Gloss 
This is enough 


or French trotter. 


ing money by imitating the useless ur 
and down motion of the Imp. 


than ever imported. 
The draft horse at best is very 


Ohio Live Stock Insurance Co. 


12 years, 


stock and 8 per cent on trotting and pac- 
ing stallions that are being campaigned, 
the latter they considered among their 
best risks, while draft horse insurance 
had always caused them a loss. The of- 
ficers of the company all agreed if they 
were starting a new company they would 
refuse to write insurance on any kind of 
draft stock. If it would not pay the 
company to insure the risks will it pay 
the farmer to take the added risk of ex- 
ostosis, blindness and general worthless- 
ness. 

On King’s Prairie, 10 miles southeast of 
Peirce City, there is a pair of Merchant 
(599) mares that have been doing farm 
work for nearly 10 years. I was out there 
two years ago when they were hauling 
wheat to town eight miles and back. 
There were two heavy draft teams. They 
put the same number of sacks on each 
wagon. The trotting horse team was 
home and had been fed an hour before 
either of the other teams put in an ap- 
pearance. 

It is a fact that the majority of so- 
called agricultural papers, edited by some 
foreign-bred Americanized nincompoop, 
who would blow off of a corn planter 
with a team that would walk four or 
five miles an hour, is following the lead 











fluid extract of belladonna leaves if there 
is a cough accompanying the other symp- 


of the “Breeders’ Gazette” and the Quin- 
cy draft horse journal. I'll admit I 


Their first purchase was 


netting the 
Next Babe and Baby, 15.3 (6 


and 7), $600; netting $510. Then comes gait has become different, and the 
Coal, 16-hand, black gelding, age not | trotter, instead of putting his hind feet 
given, $200, netting the seller $265. The | down directly under his fore feet, length- 


g., 16.2 (5), younger and larger than any 
and 


for | leg is longer from the hip to the hock, 


hunting for draft blood, clear or diluted. 
They are not handling the colts of im- 
ported beef legs, draft, coach, Hackney 
They are paying good | solely, and bred in the 
prices to the Amercan breeder and mak- preserving hereditary 


“What is 
it,’ using for the purpose a better horse 


short 
lived, the secretary of the Indiana and 
told me 
the average life of stallions was less than 
and although they charge a 
commission of 10 per cent on all draft 








have forgotten what name it goes by, but 
it is one of the papers friend Cur! swears 
by, and if cornered he will admit it. | 
don’t like a mule for my own use; but if 
I had to farm with one or the other, a 
good pair of mules out of a trotting-bred 
mare, or a pair of imported hoop-bound 
corn cribs, I would take the mules every 


time. Their longevity is assured. They 
never get so frightened that th will in: 
jure themselves or anything else. They | 
will keep fat, the pair of them, on what 
it would take to feed one of the others, 


and you can cash them any iy in the 
year. 

The “Kentucky Stock Farm’ and the 
scientists are again after the tails of 
white mice to prove that a horse wil] not 
transmit acquired habits. E. H. Ather- 
ton of Carmdish, Vt., had a son of Black 
Hawk (5), When about 4 years of age 


the colt, harnessed with his mother, was 
left standing where a train killed his 
mother and frightened him so that if he 
Saw a moving train anywhere within a 
quarter of a mile he would squat until he 


would nearly touch the ground. I have | 
known twenty or more of his colts, and I 
never knew one that did not ¢ through 
with the same performance, nor did I 


ever know one to become so 
with steam 
Goodwood, 
down 


familiarized 
that he would not do it. 
4106, had his left 
when we were weaning 


ear 


broken 





him. One | 
who is familiar with him would pick out | 
many of his colts by the way they carry | 
that ear. ; | 

Eighteen years ago A. H. Kniskern of | 
Monett, Barry County, bought a brown | 
mare that while a good work mare when 
she would work, in starting she would of- 


ten turn with her neck over the other | 
horse, do anything but start. Her daugh- 
ter was the same way, but not so bad. | 
The latter has had three colts that did 


not do so, but the fourth, a three-year- 
old, shows every move of her grandmoth- 
er, working nicely after she once 
She has never been whipped or abused 
and is improving on it, and | think will 
make a valuable animal. I have another 
case in mind that I shall investigate this 
coming week and if I find it as it has 
been represented to me, I shal! report it. 


starts. 





THE TROTTING HORSE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We that 
the country in which the race is most per- 
manently established as a popular institu- 
tion, and most largely patronized by the 
better c’asses, produces the best 
The deduction is, therefore, 
trials of speed and endurance 
prove the stock of breeders. The 
simply a test of the animal's power—a 
proof of how much he can carry, and how 
fast he can carry it. Everything in this 
world requires a trial of some sort, and 
the more regularly organized it is, the 
greater the improvement. This general 
law is of universal applicability, and it 
may be safely laid down as a rule, ‘hat 
for the purification of blood and breed in 
all animals, from the human down, some 
competitive test of power and ability is 
requisite; and this is precisely the object 
and the result of the running race. 

It is not uncommon to hear ignorant 
persons talk of thoroughbred trotting 
horses, but the animal is a rare phenom- 
enon. There may be, doubtless, some in- 
stances of the real thoroughbred trotting 
well, but the trot is entirely an artificial 
gait. The wild horse, in his natural state, 
never trots, though the untaught foals of 
good trotters sometimes take that gait. It 
must be remembered also that no trotter 
has ever shown courage, endurance, and 
mettle whose pedigree could not be 
traced, with more or less directness, to 
good racing stock; and the best pedigree 
that the much praised Black Hawk and 
Morgan can boast is a somewhat remote 
descent from thoroughbred ancestors or 
one side at least, and the horses of those 
lineages transmit only the virtues of their 
racing blood in breeding. The most cele- 
brated trotting stallions of to-day claim 
to be descended from the famous Messen- 
ger. 


see 


horse. 
public 
to im- 


race is 


that 
tend 


The increased use of good material is 
having a marked effect upon the trotting 
horse everywhere, unconsciously 
those who talk of “pure trotters,” and 
hold them in higher estimation than 
racers, are breeding them to be more and 
more like the latter. The form of the 
trotter has undergone a wonderful change 
within the past fifteen or twenty years. 
The broad chest is no longer a virtue, for 
the 


and 


ens the stride by throwing them out on 
each side beyond the fore feet. Thus the 


| ory. At 





deep, narrow, gray-hound style of chest is | 
now the thing to be sought, and the hind 


working over trotting bred stock into | 8iving a greater power of reach. In a | 
high-priced, bob-tailed, high-stepping word, the trotter is improving, and there- | 
heavy harness horses. They are not fore growing to look and travel more iike 


the racer. 


} 

} 

It is not impossible that if thoroughbred | 
horses were educated and trained to trot | 
| 

| 

| 





best manner for 
qualities, a thor- 
»| oughbred trotting stock could be  pro- 
| duced. At present, however, there is no 
| such thing, and our most celebrated trot- 
ters are merely mongre! horses, with a 
dash of good blood, which they may or 
may not transmit to their posterity. 
The real thoroughbred is an animai 
which shall stand the test of training and | 
racing successfully, and can reproduce 
himself or a better. This is the horse we 


want—be he a runner or trotter—and it is 
simply hypercriticism to say that the 
present running horse is not thoroughbred 
because his remote ancestors may have 
been a mixture of the Arabian, the Barb 
and the Turk. Six to eikht generations of 
these racers that can fulfill these obliga- 
tions will result in as perfect a specimen 
of the horse as can be desired or procured. 
Over and above all these strenuous ar- 
guments in favor of the race may be 
added the pleasure it gives to every lib- 
eral and right-minded spectator. The 
sight of a number of beautiful and thor- 
oughbred horses, thin of skin and slight of 
build, but strong as if made of whalebone 
and steel, going at a tearing pace, flash- 
ing down the home-stretch like living 
thunderbolts, and arriving at the goal 
amid the deafening plaudits of an en- 
thusiastic throng; the winning horse wet, 
foam-flecked, exhausted, but proud and 
fearless, sharing with his rider the pleas- 
ure and the pride, intelligently anxious 
for his reputation, and splendid in his 
victory. All this is a true enjoyment, 
which cannot debase that part of our na- 
ture which craves rapid and tumultuous 
sensations. He who has once tasted the 
delights of the race will never lose his 
admiration of so wholesome and innocent 
an excitement. LEROY CARDNER. 
National Military Home, Kansas. 











SHOULD CAMPAIGNERS BE USED 
FOR BREEDING? 





Many claim that campaigning trotters 
Saps their vitality while others say that 


it does not 


purposes. Th 
Take the 
2:15, that 


a two-year-ol 
than any 
Birchwood st 
a $1,000 event 
of the 
the trotting 
starters, and 


| Birchwood w 


the second in 


one heat in the 12. 


10 years of 
race horses ir 


ords from 2:08% up. 


that 
nearly a 


ers 


and 


was more severely raced 
other stallion 


Independence, 


flercest 


have 


injure horses for breeding 
e “Stock Farm" says: 
young stallion Birchwood, 


d up to his start as a sire 
of recent 
Iowa, . in 
two-year-old in 
for three-year-olds, in one 
events ever 
turf. There were 
it took 12 heats to win it 
on the first heat in 2:19%, 
2:18%, and was only laid up 
And yet Birchwood at 
has twelve, high 
n the stanard list with rec- 
And he hag ten oth- 
shown from 2:12 to 
ll his the 


mem- 


arted as a 


enacted on 


eleven 


age 


class 





>; 





get in standard 


list are out of dams that were raced just 


previous to <« 
Vera Capel, 2 


meeption. Birchnut, out of 


47%, made a record in 1897, 
in his four-year-old form of 2:14%, and 
showed 2:10 in his work, was conceived 
when his sire was a three-year-old, and 
raced, and out of a dam that raced and 
raced hard the year she was bred to 
Birchwood. In fact, she won four cork- 
ing good races that year 

Take Bourbon Patchen, 2:09. His best 
product to date is Nerva Patchen, 2:08, 


whose dam was bred to Bourbon Patchen 


in 18H, the year he 


made his best record, 


2:09, and the year that he raced the hard- 


est. He started that year in 15 hotly con- 
tested events. And the year before, in 
his four-year-old form, he was raced 


hard in seven 


events of 23 heats, getting 


a record of 2:15% 


Our 
“Western Ho 
%, as anot 






account of 
trating the t 
in excessive 


esteemed 


contemporary of the 
refers to Phallas, 
her case of disappointment, 
being raced out, or as illus- 


rseman 


heory, as well stated, that 
racing he had parted with 
that vital procreative power. Well, Phal- 


las lived long enough after he 


recovered all 


had fully 
his vital procreative forces, 








and he never did any better than when 
fresh from the turf. 

The same can be said of Black Cloud, 
2:174%, and Wedsew: 2:19. And how 
about Geo. Wilkes, The greatest 
sire of his time. Was he not raced hard- 
er and cared for less, and more abused 


than any trot 
our experienc 
student of 


that up to hi 


greatest sire that ever lived after he 
theory 


(on the 


clinical 
temic recuperation" 


ter on the turf? How de 
ed and erudite Indianapolis 
prepotency and “sys- 
account for the fact 
Wilkes was the 
had 
with 





2] 


s day Geo. 


exploited) parted 


his “procreative vitality.” 


Now let us 
These 
comment. Sh 
sters, all aliv 


figures 


look at 
indicate 


Nancy Hanks, 2:04 
enough without 
e has produced four young- 
e and healthy. A few days 


ago a colt came by Arion, 2:074%, and now 


she is to be 


bred to Peter-the-Great, 


2:07%4, another of the raced-out stallions, 


from |: 


1891, | 


PEKIN TROTTING ASSOCIATION 


| JULY MEETING, 


2:40 class trotting - 9500 
2:0 a) 
ae ae eee 500 
3:18 500 | 
| 2:4 ‘ 

lite reaittteeseessecene 


CONDITIONS.—ENTRIES CLOSE MONDAY JUNE 18 
which should accompany the entry, and 5 per cent, additiona! from money winners 





. banc 10 percent, All 
Trotting Association. No horse to receive more than 
| Five to enter, three to start, 

or races that may not be called by 4 o'clock P. M 


horse in two races and be liable only for one entry wu 


stalls new and ample in size 


Usual weather clause. 
. On last day of meeting 
| horses from same stable and start one, and will be held but for one entry 


JULY 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1900. 


| 
| 


2:40 class, pacing .... $500 
2:25 * - - OO 
2:19 “ “a 500 
2:15 OO 
ah “* 4 ove ° OO 
Free-for-all“ .... OO. 

Entrance fee 5 per cent, of purse 


Money divided w 


races in harness, mile heats, 3-in-5, gove ned by the rales of the American 


one money in same race. Distance 100 to 10 yards. 
Right reserved to deciare off any unfinished race 
Nominators can name two 
They can also name one 


nless starting in both. Program will be arranged 


SO yOu Can start in two races if you wish. Stalls free to entered horses. We have a good mile track, 
abundance of good water. 


Seven railroads, facilities first class run to 


track gate. live town of 15000 people, only 10 miles from Peoria, whose meeting follows ours, for infor- 
GEO. W.L 


mation and entry blanks apply to 


+» LYON, Sec’y, Pekin, Ills. 








Terre Haute Trotting Asso’n. 


The Following Classes to be Decided at 





| 2:40 Class, Trotting ..8 500 
| 22 Class, Trotting 800 
| CERO, OOM 6s ccsccccccvanccdbcces 
| 16 Class, Trotting --. 1,000 
| Class, Trotting 1,000 
| Class, Pacing & 0 
| Class, Pacing S00 
2:18 Class, Pacing S00 
2:14 Class, Pacing 1.000 
2:11 Class, Pacing 1,000 
2:06 Class, Pacing . 1,000 


Entries to all Classes Close Monday, Jane 4. 


W. P. IJAMS, Pres. 





JULY MEETING, JULY 3, 4, 5 AND 6. 


CONDITIONS—AIll the above are 
regnlar class races. Entries close 
MONDAY, JUNE 4. Entrance fee five 
per cent. with five per cent addition- 
al from winners. Customary division 
of money, viz. 50, 25, 15 and 10 per 
cent. Five to enter and three to start. 

For all Particulars, Entry Blanks, 

etc., address 


CHAS, R, DUFFIN, Sec’y, Yerre Haute, Ind. 








of Sedalia, Pettis County, Mo., 


LEASE REMEMBER 


a is the home of some of the 
in Mo, Write for breeding folder of 1900. L, M, Monsees & Sons, Smithton, Mo. 


LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM, 2 wiles 
§ north of Smithton, and seven miles east 
best Stullions and Jacks 





Brother to Solon 


2:18 8-4 at 4 years; 2d dum 
4th dam Tida by Ethan Allen 2:25 1-2; 5th dam 


CHRIST GRATTAN 


better way of goin 
shows him to be one of the best bred stallions 
son of the Great Wilkes Boy 2:24, and out of Z 
Morgan blood than can be found in any othe 
fifth dams are of the choivest breeding. 
sure a living foal. 


Ss. S. BRANDT 


elores by Geueral Knox 140 


CHRIST GRATTAN 28827, 


Brandt 2:13 3-4, 


Sired by Grattan 2:13, sire of Grattan Boy 2:08, Solon Brandt 2:13 3-4 at 4 four years old, 
and Palmyra Boy 2°07 1-2, prelog ut 4 years old. 
) 


ist dam Zilcadi:, dam of Solon Brandt 
8d dam Anita by Jay Gould 2:20; 


, dam of Sablondia 2.84 1-2, by Abdallah 1, 


is bay, 16 hands high, weighs 1200 lbs., can show more speed and a 
than any of the Grattan family. 
accident when a colt has never been raced yet, but has wonderful speed. 


Owing to an 
His breeding 
in the land, having been sired by the best 
ileadia, that carries more of the good old 
r mare, and her second, third, fourth and 


Christ Grattan will make the season of 1900 at Montgomery City, Mo., at $25.00 to in- 
Address, 


» Montgomery City, Mo. 





CLAIMS OF 


ADVERTISERS. 





We have known for a long time that 
there was no particular force in the 
broad and general claim “‘the best made”’ 
as frequently used by advertisers. We 
have argued against its use in the past, 
and would do so now but for the fact that 
experience has taught us the futility of 
such a course. In many cases the claim 


that (on the theory) has parted with his | js a mere bold assertion without any ef- 


*“procreative 


First 





vitality.” ancy 


Hanks produced a filly by Arion, the sec- 


ond was 
2:064%, which 
over the Rea 


Admiral 


Dewey, by Bingen, 
last week stepped an eighth 
dville track in 174 seconds, 


while the third was a filly by the import- 


ed running s 
last foal is a 
were all her 

Take Nutwe 


ly raced from 1876 to 1880. 


160 standard 
than that of 
would seem t 


raced out he 


essence of procreative 


mit. 


tallion Meddler. The last 
lusty youngster, as, indeed, 
previous ones, 
900, 2:18%. He was vigorous- 
And his list of 
performers, being one more 
any stallion that ever lived, 
o indicate that after he was 
had plenty of the volatile 
vitality to trans- 





We might refer to Axtell with a three- 


year-old reco 


ky, and Allerton, 2:09%, 


rd of 2:12 to high wheel sul- 
to more fully re- 


fute the theory that a developed race sire 


with 
A det 


parts 


speed. 


his 


power to transmit his 
yilitated horse may be liable 


to transmit a weakling, but a stallion fit 


to race, or a 
the highest 
ment, 
development 
powers must 
vigorous conc 


A GREAT 


mare fit to race must be in 
form of physical develop- 


And when this seasoned physical 


prevails the procreative 
also be in a healthy and 
lition. 
ATTRACTION FOR FAIRS 





The Educated Horse Owned by Otho Of- 


fu 


JOLLY, the 


is the best educated horse in 
He stands 164 


tt of Holden, Mo. 

» beautiful 5-year-old sorrel, 
the state. 
% hands high, beautiful car- 


riage and gentle disposition; his breeding 


is Mambrino 


an exceptionally smart horse. 


and thoroughbred, and he is 
His own- 


er can ride or drive him anywhere with- 


out a bridle « 
of day by 
count, add, 
his age to ¢é 
backwards 
teater board 


the 


anywhere; 


or lines; he can tell the time 
watch to a minute; can 
subtract and multiply; tell 
a» day, tell distances; walk 
will climb on a 
and teater by himself; will 


ring a bell; pick a piece of money up and 
put it in his master’s pocket; will pick al- 


most any 
master; pick 


or no; will 


article up 


and bring it to his 
his master’s hat up and put 


lit on his head; will answer questions yes 


“cake walk;"’ pass the hat 


around and do a great many other tricks. 


This 
contracts to 


wonderful 


will be 
be exhibited at county 


horse open for 


fairs 


on reasonable terms, and will be a great 


attraction, a 
does not do 
do there wi 
Otho Offutt, 


price. 


sales. Choic 


to 15 hands 
hands high, 


MULES are 
Whenever they are 
sale, if the owners do not obtain their 
asking prices they hold them, which is 
a sign there is faith for better future 
from four 
extra good and heavy 
144% 
154% 
$100; 15% to 16 hands 
high, $100 to $120; 16 hands, extra heavy 
weight, good ones, $120 to $150.—Fayette 
(Mo.) Democrat-Leader. 


to seven years old, 
are quoted at the 


drawing card If he 
all that he is advertised to 
ll be no charge. Address 
Holden, Mo. 


steadily 


nd a 





advancing in 
offered 


e and fat mules, 
following prices: 
high, $50 to $80; 15 to 
$80 to 


for 


fort whatever to substantiate the same in 
the circular, catalog or other printed 
matter. So far as we are able to observe 
this claim is not limited to any particu- 
lar line or kind of advertising, but is 
used almost indiscriminately by all. In 
the matter of vehicle advertising, for in- 
stance, “‘the best made”’ is a prime fav- 
orite among terms, and in no single in- 
stance could its use be more misleading. 

Vehicles are covered so completely by 
paint that the purchaser can have but lit- 
tle idea at best of what he is buying, so 
far at least as material is concerned. If 
the catalog description of each vehicle is 
not complete in all its details, the 
purchaser must simply buy on fatih. A 
very notable exception to this rule is the 
vehicle catalog of the Marvin Smith Com- 
pany of Chicago. If they have failed in 
any particular to give the most minute 
and detailed description of all material 
and every part entering into the manu- 
facture and construction of their vehicles, 
it has our They go 
much beyond this in the fact that they 
guarantee in the strongest possible way 
every vehicle which they sell. We make 
mention of this fact here largely from 
the reason that good advertising space is 
so frequently wasted, when printed mat- 
ter, catalogs, etc., fail to substantiate the 
claims the advertisement, and 
we quote the above as a marked exception 
to the rule 
| alog and see if you do not agree with us 
that their description of material, 
struction, ete., of vehicle is most simple, 
plain and complete. 


most 


escaped attention. 


made in 


Write these people for a cat- 


con- 


IT COMES FROM “DOWN 

“The reappearance in our columns, aft- 
er an absence of some years, of the Ken- 
dall's Spavin Cure advertisement will be, 
to many of our readers, like looking upon 
the “face of a familiar friend.” 

The early history of this well known 
remedy for lame and spavined horses is 
very interesting as showing the great 
| faith in its virtues and the “down east" 
cuteness and foresight of a Vermont 
farmer. Many long years ago this shrewd 
agriculturist, who lived near the village 
of Enosburgh Falls, a charming little 
place, nestling among the green mount- 
ains of Vermont, had a valuable horse go 


EAST.” 





put up by Dr. Kendall, who resided in 
' the village, decided to try it. The farmer 
| was so struck with its marvelous effect- 
iveness that he determined if possible, to 
buy the formula But to his utter sur- 
prise the figure demanded ran into the 
thousands, for the Doctor was fully alive 
to the merits of his preparation and de- 
manded a high price for his knowledge. 
The would-be purchaser was determined, 
however, and mortgaging his fine farm to 
the highest*limit, against the advice of all 
his friends and neighbors, became the 
original owner with Dr. Kendall, of this 
wonderful cure. But it was a hard, slow 
struggle made none the easier to bear by 
his friends and neighbors constantly re- 
minding him of what a fool he had made 
of himself. Still he persevered and after 
a while small or:!:rs began to dribble in. 
Then the inevitable occurred; these small 
purchasers talked to their neighbors of 
the wonderful horse liniment they 
got and orders became more and yet more 
frequent, until eventually it became the 
most famous cure for lame and spavined 
horses in the country and he reaped to 
the full, the reward of his faith. The 
original company was years ago organ- 
ized into a stock company and ably offi- 
cered by competent business men who 
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have been indispensible to its continued 
success. Kendall's Spavin Cure is still 
manufactured at the place of its birth— 





Killed-Dead. 


You know that the horse 
buyer knocks off 860 or more 
for every cane, blemish 
on a horse. full value 
for your horse—don’t have 
any lumps. Cure him with 


yewwvuvve 








Tuttle’s 


iieeeoae Elixir. 


if 
Sd tesks aattencen, theush, ote. 





re 
Tuttie’s Family Elixir cures 
Sam) 


rheuma- 
ple of either 
e. 


; tism, bruises, s: ns, ete. 
Elixir for 6c. in stamps to gh portag 
Used and Adams 


press Company. 
For Sale at all Druggiets. 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, St., Boston, Mass- 


Enosburgh Falls, Vt.—but NOT the Enos- 
burgh Falls of thirty years ago. This 
Spavin Cure has been the direct means 
of building up this pretty country village 
into quite an important place, with its 
opera house, water works, sewers, elec- 
tric lights, concrete walks, public library 
and parks, with all the airs of a little 
city. Kendall's Spavin Cure is practical- 
ly the back bone of the town. 

One additional incident in the history of 
this growing business. During the torma- 
tive period, Dr. Kendall wrote and issued 
a “Treatise on the Horse and His Dis- 
the sale and circulation of which 


eases,"’ 
has now reached about ten millions. This 
book, invaluable to horseman, can now 


@ | be obtained without charge, by writing to 
P the publishers—Dr ° Kendall Co., 
Enosburgh Falls, Vt., U. 8. A.”"—Toronto 
Globe, Jan. 23, 1900. 


























lame and hearing much of a Spavin Cure, ! 


had | 


Bursal Elargements, 
Stiff Joints, Arthritis, 
CURED 


With 


Absorbine, Jr. 


| * pleasant Liniment to use, causing no 
inconvenience. $1.00 per bottle delivered. 
Describe your case fully. Special direc- 
tion, if needed, will be furnished free. 
Address 


| W. F. YOUNG, P. D.F., 
SPRINGFIELD, : : MASS. 


RED CHUTE 2:24 


(26999) 
By GUY WILKES 2:15. 


ist dam Baroness by Baron Wilkes 2:18 
the dam of Red Chute 2:24, of Fuyette Rus 
sell, the sire of Ed. Lock 2:12y. 

dd dam Odd Stocking, 2:45, by Happ 
Pfediam 400, the dam o: Happy Russel! Ad 
Boniface 2:29, ete 





8d dam, County House Mare by American 
Sher 14, the dam of Nettie 2:18, and the dam 
of susie, the dam of poDesry 3: 9. 

RED CHUTE /s « fine looking bay stallion 
about 15.8, has been worked but little but 
has a record of 2:24, and has shown a much 
faster gait. His colts are young but very 
promising. Sonata, by him, as a two-year- 
old, showed a trial in 2:20. 

RE UTE will stand at the E'tmwood 
Parm, on the Winchester Pike, five miles 
east of Lexington, Ky. Terms, $20 to insure. 
For further particulars, address 


W. W. ESTILL, Lexington, Ky. 


FOR SALE! 


PROF. NELSON 80991, and ESSA 
DODSON BY EROS 5826, 


Two of the greatest prospects in Missouri, were 
started a number of times last year and never be 
hind the money. No marks Also six of the best 
brood mares ever brought to this farm, all in fine 
shape, Mares in foal, Catalogs ready in a few 
days, giving full particulars, Address. 
H. C. TAYLOR, 
Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 








HANDY HAME FASTENER 











and most convenient fastener ever made, Sells 
ht. SEND QUICK For Special Offer 
t HE H. M. SHEER CO., QUINCY, ILL. 


FISTULA, 
POLL EVIL 


all Blemishes on horses cured wi 










per bottle 
ures Founder an 


. Distemper. 
H.H. HAMER, Vermont, lik 


VALLEY GROVE STOCK FARM, 


WALKER, MO. 


Breeders of Harness Horses and the Best 
of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle. 

SILVER SIMMONS 2:16%, a prize winner 
and a race horse at head of stud, with Egolyte 
209215 by the mighty Onward; ist dam a per- 
former and producer; 


dam in the great brood 
mare list; as 24 stallion on the farm. The best 





forsale. Write for extended pedigree and catalog 
and state what you want. 
E. T. LETTON & SON, Walker, Mo 














FO R SALE —Two Registered Collie 

Bitches. Orders booked 
for June pups. Five choice White Plymouth cocks 
for sale. rite for prices. 


BT. CLOUGH, CARROLLTON, ILLINOIS. 
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Home Cirele. 





RESTLESS HEART, 


sO. 


DON'T WORRY 


Edith Willis Linn. 


Dear restless heart, be don’t fret 
and worry so; 

God hath a thousand ways His love and 
help to show; 

Just trust, and trust, 
will you know. 

Dear restless heart, 
God's own smile, 

His love can every wrong and sorrow rec- 
oncile; 

Just love, and love, 
wait a while. 

Dear restless heart, 
and sorrow so; 

Dear restless heart, 
an hour; 

His heart is strength and life; 
is bloom and flower; 
Just rest, and rest, and rest, 

tender power. 
Dear restless heart, 
hurry so; 
God is the silent 
slow; 
Just wait, and wait, 
with Him below 
Dear restless heart, 
gle to be free; 
God's life is in your life 
not flee: 
pray, and pray, 
have faith to see 


still; 


and trust, until His 


be still, for peace is 


and love, and calmly 


be brave; don’t moan 


repose upon His heart 
His heart 
within His 


be still; don’t toil and 


One, forever calm and 


and wait, and work 


be still; don’t strug- 


to Him you may 


Just and pray, till you 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
THE BUSY WOMAN'S FLOWER GAR- 
DEN 

I had a surprise last week. A lady vis- 
itor said to me these rather uncomplimen- 
“IT do not know why it is, 
that women should 
ne work out of doors; I think 
her province is inside the and that 
when she goes out to work in the ground 
she loses of the refinement 
belongs to her by 


tary words: 
but it 
ver do any 


seems to me 
home, 


somewhat 
and womanliness that 
natural right.” 

The who uttered these 
lady birth and culture, 
truest and best of women, 
has been a bread winner for many years, 
who all of out of door 

Of course she did not intend to— 
give the to 
a passing opinion to be dis- 
in friendly fashion, in 
the habit of discussing problems when 
we visit together. I will state my 
own argument in refutation of Miss K.’s 
opinion, but would like to hear what the 
members of the Circle 

The women’s flower 
be only flower bed or many, bu: 
there are flowers which give a wealth of 
bloom and a royal riot of color with but 
little care. Nasturtrums my first 
choice for a busy woman’s garden, start- 
ed in shallow 
early in March, they are ready for plant- 
ing out in the open ground as soon as the 
weather permits. They are effective in 
borders, grand in vases and fine for trel- 
lises. I plant them numerously, both 
the tall and the dwarf varieties, and they | 
seem to enjoy transplanting. No plant 
or flower has cleaner, 
Some plants are bright, 
dark green, some almost yellow, and oth- 
ers of a decided bronze hue, 
variety, 
ty as the cheerful blossoms themselves. 
No flowers are finer for cutting, none 
look better on the table, or in the parlor, 


words is a 
yf the 
too, who 


one 
by one 
one, 
and does sorts 
work 
nor did she 
me. It 


cussed 


slightest offense 
was 


as we are 


not 


busy garden may 


one 


are 


vivid green, some 


and they are of the easiest culture possi- | 


ble, requiring but very little care. 

The old-fashioned single hollyhocks 
are a good flower to cultivate when one 
has but little time to give to flowers. Last 
summer—rather late—Mrs. B-—, Mrs. J—, 
Miss G— of New Hampshire and the 


writer were driving out together, and we | 


happened to choose the Georgetown route. 
Now, Georgetown was once the county 
seat of Pettis County, and is one of the 
oldest, quaintest places in this part of 
Missouri. Passing along the grass grown 
way, between oak trees, we came to a 
queer little cottage far back from the 
road, and running down to meet and 
greet the passers by, was an avenue of 
hollyhocks. They were tall and straight 
and full of blossoms, so beautiful that we 
were constrained to pause and admire 
them. Mrs. J—, who is an ardent lover of 
flowers, whose home is a palace, and who 
has had the advantage of some years’ 


travel abroad, was enthusiastic over the | 


loveliness of these old fashioned holly- 
hocks. Mrs. B—, who is of Boston birth 
and culture, was almost as much delight- 
ed; while Miss G—, a lady who has studied 
the literature of almost all countries, on 
the soil that produced its famous ones 
said, ‘“‘In all my travels, I have never 
seen anything more effective in common 
flowers.’’ The kind, old, southern-raised, 
colored ‘‘mammy” came out to hear us 
praise her hollyhocks, promised us each 
some seed when they should become ripe, 
and the result in my own case is a hedge 
of hollyhocks. Miss G— went East to the 


great school where she has held a chair | 


for many years; Mrs. B— is in Colorado— 
called there by the death of a son, who 
was the pride and glory of his noble 
mother’s heart—and Mrs. J— is seeking 
health at Eureka Springs, her elegant 
home is closed, and her flower garden— 
the pride of all this city—shows the need 
of her intelligent care. Hollyhocks are 
fine for decoration, either cut in long 
stalks and placed in tall vases, or the in- 
dividual flowers massed on a dish of wet 
sand. A large “platter’’ or meat plate 
is best for the latter style. Heap the 
plate with very wet sand, border it with 
ferns, and insert the short stems of the 
flowers as deep as they will go. Careful- 
ly select the colors, mingle a few ferns 
with the blooms, and the combination will 
lend grace to the most elegant table. 

Hollyhocks will make large roots, which 
will send up many stocks of blossoms 
the second year, and seedlings will bloom 
well the first season. Pansies, poppies 
and petunias, are of easy culture, once 
sown they will volunteer each spring, for 
many years. It hurts me to have to dig 
up and destroy so many poppies and 
petunias this season, but the beds, and 
even the walks, are overrun with these 
generous self-grown plants. 

A few asters, some zinnias, with bor- 
ders of carrot foliage, and the busy wo- 
man’s flower garden is complete. ‘“Car- 
rots!” ejaculated a visitor last fall. 
“Carrots! You don’t mean to say that 
those delicate ferny things are only car- 
rot tops!"’ But I did so declare, and now 
profess that very few things in the way 
of foliage are superior to carrot tops for 
decoration, according to my opinion. Sev- 
eral of my flower beds were bordered 
with them last year and they were very 
much admired. 

Some time sbon, I hope to tell the Circle 
folks of a spring day in the woods, and 
its floral results. Let me remark—as a 
finale—that Mrs. Mary Anderson writes 
very interesting letters. 

MAY MYRTLE. 


think of this idea. | 


boxes of soil in the house, | 


or prettier foliage. | 


a pleasing | 
making contrasts almost as pret- | 


| Written for RURAL WORLD. 
A RED LETTER DAY. 


annually celebrates her lit- 
daughter's birthday in the fastness of 
forest or by some stream quite a dis- 
fre yme, with what the children 
call a ‘“‘birthday picnic party.”” Occurring 
mid-summer, it does, it affords a 


the 


A neighbor 
tle 
the 
tance m he 
as 
pleasant relaxation 


preceding it in the entire season. The 
most important part of the farm work be- 
ing completed, and the crops “laid by,”’ 
“birthday picnic party’’ becomes the 
red letter day of the year, and for weeks 
preceding it, the all-important question to 
decide is, just where it shall be held; 
different place is selected each year. 

“Of course,”’ the mother said to me the 
other day, “I could give my 
party at home, or could escort her little 
band of invited company 
grove, but the children—as they express 
it—like to go ‘away off somewhere.’ And 
the drive to and from the objective point 
is not the least important event of the 
day; so I accede to their wishes in the 
matter; beside I am not averse to a day in 
the with congenial 
crowd 

“Childhood is so brief,’’ 
little mother, “that one has such a 
time to make lasting impressions 
of the sacredness of home life, and the 
magnitude of mother love, and one can 
never know how often in later life these 


the 


asa 


to some nearby 


woods myself, a 
continued this 
wise 
little 


|}impressions may stand between our chil- 


dren and the yielding to temptation. So I 
think that the more pleasant we make 
every day of the swiftly passing period of 
childhood the better. And as nothing is 
enjoyable to children than a day 
spent under forest trees; this is one of 
the ways in which I can most agreeably 


more 


| Stolid and stunned, 
from the bustle and | 
hurry that have characterized every day | 


little girl a | 


“THE MAN 


Bowed by 
leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made 
spair, 
A thing that grieves not and never hopes, 
a brother to the ox? 
let down this brutal 


WITH THE HOE.” 


the weight of centuries he 


him dead to rapture and de- 


Who loose ened and 
jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back 
this brow? 

Whose breath blew out the light 
this brain? 


within 


Is this the thing the Lord God made and 
gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens 
for power; 

To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the Dream he dreamed who 
shaped the suns 

And pillared the blue firmament with 

ight? 

Down all the stretch of Hell to its last 
gulf, 

There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world’s 
blind greed— 

More filled with signs and portents for the 


soul— 
More fraught with menace to the uni- 


What gulfs between him and the sera- 
phim 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 
What Ly long reaches of the peaks of 
The rift ‘of dawn, the reddening of the 
rose? 
Through this 
ages look; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 
Through this dread shape humanity be- 
trayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 
Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 
A protest that is also prophecy. 


dread shape the suffering 


O, masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing, distorted and soul- 
quenched? 





impress my little daughter with the fact, 
that I am glad that God gave her to 
me."’ 
So dressed in tasteful suits, 
simply made, and stout shoes and broad- 
brimmed hats, the little folks are all 
ready for a day of enjoyment. Of course, 


suitably 


How will you ever straighten up this 


" the upward looking and the 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 
Touch it again with immortality; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 


Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 





the lunch is an important part of the cele- 
bration; but it is substantial rather than 
elaborate. Last year an oll-stove was 
taken along and gost of the 
cooked on the picnic grounds, and never 
did amber coffee, broiled steak and fried 
fish taste so delicious. It has been de- 
cided that this year we will go to a lake 
where there is an abundance of fish, and 
as there is an old fisherman living there, 
the fish will already caught and 
dressed when we reach the grounds in 
the morning; so that the birthday 
will this year be a “‘fish fry.” 


lunch was 


be 


party 


there was a little crippled boy among the | 


invited guests whose days out of doors 
were very few, from the fact that he 
could not go by himself, and “everybody 
| was always too busy to take him,” he 
}said. I went to him where he lay in 
his hammock that day and said: ‘‘Archie, 
| how are you enjoying yourself?” 
“Oh, awfully well! There’s so many 
pretty flowers. Of course we've got lots 
lot flowers at home, but I like to see the 
wild flowers growing just where God 
planted them. And I can see a red bird's 
nest up there in that hawthorn; and I 
can’t imagine how the birds can bend the 
twigs about so as to make the nest round, 
and with nothing to work with but their 
| beaks; we couldn't do it with our two 
hands.”’ 
Many 
| wild flowers 
| them,” 
our interest in a bird's nest; or to marvel 
at its wonderful mechanism, and if we let 
| the summertime go by without taking a 
day or two for enjoyment in the woods, 
we stand in our own light; for to us toil- 
a delightful let-up 


of us older folks like to see the 
“just where God planted 


ers these holidays are 
|}to the grinding monotony of our every- 
duties. We take few holidays 
this is especially true of farm- 
Living right in the midst 
of the beauties of nature, they of all 
people get the least enjoyment out of 
them. I asked a farmer's wife some ques- 
tions about a celebrated spring which 
was only a few hour's drive from her 
| home, and which was a favorite resort of 
the town people. 

“Well, really,’’ she 
you anything about 
reason that I have 
though I have lived 
years.”’ 

In some surprise, I asked why. 

“In the summertime,"’ she said, ‘“‘when 
everybody goes there, I am too busy to 
go; for there’s the garden to make and 
the poultry to tend to, and the men’s 
meals to get on time, 
know it I can tell you, farm life is at the 
best a sort of tread-mill existence.” 

But still I am not convinced but there 
may be, if we will it, not one, but many 
days when we can be off duty, and every 
day need not be a working day. 

MRS. W. L. TABOR. 
Ark. 


day too 
anyway; 
er’s families 


said, “I cannot tell 
it, for the simple 
never been there, 
near it for many 





Faulkner Co., 
| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


A WORD OF COMFORT. 


I was sitting by the window this evening 
gazing on my beautiful yard and think- 
jing of planting flowers. I love flowers. 
| How lovely the bleeding heart is! It has 
|its right name. I was pained to hear of 
Mrs. A. Po's bereavement, my dear, 
| neighbor and friend. I will never forget 
my visit to her home long 
when I was free from cares. 
| Was made by some one present that day 
that “Mrs. A. Po was undoubtedly a 
happy woman for she sang hymns from 
early morn until close of day.*’ Do not 
grieve, dear friend, your loved one has en- 
tered the “Haven of rest,”’ while we are 
left to struggle along until we, too, enter 
the Gates Ajar. 

MRS. EMMA SEE ROBERTS. 

Audrain Co., Mo. 

A POPULAR INCANDESCENT LIGHT. 

There can now be obtained the ‘“Per- 
fection’’ incandescent vapor light, which 
is at once a soft and steady, white light, 
costing one-fifth of a cent per hour; 
twenty times more brilliant than a coal 
oil lamp and one hundred times the pow- 
er of a candle. This seems a wonderful 
advance in the progress of artificial light- 
ing, while its entire safety is assured by 
the indorsement of leading fire insurance 
companies, as it is admittedly safer than 
coal oil, gas or electrictiy. For sewing, 
reading or general illuminating it is ques- 
tionable if any other light is equal in 
quality, while no other method can be 
afforded at the same low cost. Every 
lamp is guaranteed. Agents are reaping 
a rich harvest and should aim to at once 
secure a working field. The manufactur- 
ers will be found entirely responsible and 
| agency applications will receive prompt 
attention. Address the Guernsey Incan- 


descent Light Co., 1019-1021 Locust street, 
St. Louis. 


years 





Mothers will find “Mrs. yinslow’s Boothing 
Syrup” the Best Remedy for C nidren Teething 


1o, 
| How 


| When 


Last year | 


and we never grow too old to lose | 


and if you don’t | 


old | 


ago, | 
The remark | 


all lands, 
with this 


lords and rulers in 
the future reckon 


masters, 

will 

Man? 

ed 

10 

When whirtwinds of rebellion shake 
world? 

How will it be with kingdoms and with 
Kings— 

With a oa who shaped him to the thing 


shall 


How his brute question in that 


the 


vehi. dumb Terror reply to 
God 
After the silence of the centuries? 


—Edwin Markham. 


WORLD, 
THE HOE. 


Written for the RURAL 
THE MAN WITH 


Is It Always Understood? 


For the readers of the RURAL WORLD 
I have copied Edwin Markham’s ‘“‘Man 
With the Hoe.” I believe that it has 
been widely misunderstood, especially by 
the farmers. A reproduction of Millet’s 
painting, which pictures an idiotic man 
leaning heavily on a heavy hoe with 
forehead with an apish incline and lower 
jaw hanging loose, explains better the 
poem. From an interview with some one, 
I quote Markham’s own words: 

“IT am a child of the furrow. All my 
youth was passed on a farm and cattle 
range among the hard, severe conditions 
that go with that life. Of course, I do 
not mean to say that there are no happy 
phases of farm life. I enjoyed as a boy, 
the horse-back rides on the long hills; the 
smell of the furrow was pleasant to me. 
I knew and loved animals, the horses and 
| cattle but with all this I felt, too, the 
| caimeaeee and scraping poverty that are 
| the frequent accompaniment of the farm 
boy’s life, so when I write of the man 
with the hoe, I write to some extent out 
of my own experience.” 

I add where is the gardener or farmer, 
unless born in the unmortgaged farm 
palace, who cannot to some extent echo 
these words? Have we not all at times 
worked until every nerve in the body 
quivered with fatigue, and for small re- 
compense, too? 

“We are all slaves—the brother who im- 
agines himself free, is only light-headed,” 
says L. Ethange. M. L. H. 

Gasconade Co., 





Mo. 
RURAL WORLD. 
POWDER. 


Written for the 
HOME-MADE BAKING 
So much has been said about pure bak- 
| ing powder, that I will give my recipe for 
making home-made baking powder, 
which we know is pure and never fails: 
Dry before the fire or oven on paper one 
pound of cream of tartar, also half a 
pound good baking soda, then pulverize 
these and mix by sifting together four or 
five times; put in air-tight cans and use 
any other good baking powder. 
Ill. MRS. D. D. W. 


as 


Wayne Co., 


HEALTH HINTS. 


AN INFALLIBLE CURE FOR POIS- 
ONING FROM IVY.—A treatment for 
poisoning from ivy is to wet a slice of 
bread with water, dust it with common 
washing soda and apply to the eruption, 
keeping the bread wet from the outside. 
Half an hour of this treatment is said to 
be a sure cure. 

NEURALGIA.—In case of severe pain 
relief may be obtained from two table- 
spoonfuls of warm water, two tablespoon- 
fuls of alcohol, with a small teaspoonful 
r; mix together, and sprinkle 
}on a cloth. Apply to the spot, and it will 
relieve the pain and not blister. 

WHOOPING COUGH.—Take the white 
of an egg and beat it until it is a stiff 
froth, add a teaspoonful of granulated su- 
gar and eight drops of oil of tar; give a 
teaspoonful of this mixture to a baby 
every two hours, and a little more to 
those children who are older. This reme- 
dy is said to be harmless. 
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Poultry Yard. 


A PRACTICAL CHICKEN FARM AND 
ITS PROFITS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Some one 
with more wisdom than poetry, when ad- 
vising a young man as to his choice of a 
profession, said: ‘Learn to do something 
people must have done, then you will al- 
ways have a job.” This is pretty good 
advice for anyone. The man that does 
something or raises something which 
supplies a fundamental want will always 
have a good business. The agent for the 
“Universal Hand Book of Culture,” or the 
“Sure-Enough Chinch-Bug Extermina- 
tor,” may tell you he makes $10 per 
month, but we notice the young man who 
plows corn for $20 comes out at the end 
of the year with more money and a bet- 
ter record for truthfulness. 

Now one of humanity's fundamental 
wants is for chicken, another is for eggs. 
The poultry business is one of the best 
because it is permanent and growing. To 
the man who has a little capital and 
wishes to engage in profitable work, or 
to the man whose talents are growing 
rusty by being so long buried, who wishes 
to dig them up and put them to work 
making food for man and interest for 
himself, we submit the following plan 
for a chicken farm: 

This plan in the main has been success- 
fully followed here in Missouri, the great- 
est poultry state in the Union. In the 
first place decide what you want to raise. 
If Thanksgiving turkeys are your aim let 
ducks alone. If chickens are your plan 
let turkeys alone, and if you run after 
geese you need never expect anything but 
a few feathers. Chickens are the best, 
raise chickens and nothing but chickens. 
Go to a hilly country where there is plen- 
ty of timber and water. Buy 40 acres of 
rough timber land that has living, run- 
ning water on it. This should be not 
more than five miles from a railroad sta- 
tion, nearer if possible. Fence it in with 
a woven wire fence. Arrange it accord- 
ing to the accompanying diagram, then 
stock it with from two to four thousand 
good healthy young hens and roosters— 
about one rooster for every 30 or 40 hens. 
It is better to begin with 2,000 than more. 
Most beginners overdo things. 
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IMPROPER FOOD. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: One of your 
readers writes me and asks why it is 
that his chicks run so long without 
feathers. It is because they are improp- 
erly fed; that is to say their food is not 
such as supplies the elements needed to 
develop feathers. It is lacking in the ni- 
trogenous elements or, as it is otherwise 
termed, the protein compounds. Corn, 
corn, corn, morning, noon and night, is 
the food provided by most farmers 
throughout the United States for their 
poultry, and in consequence their chick- 
ens are starving for the nutriments need- 
ed for the production of feathers, bones 
and muscles. Feed wheat, oats and corn, 
equal parts with 10 pounds of beef meal 
or blood to 100 pounds of the grain mix- 
ture. Give plenty of skim milk and grit 
with bone meal, fresh or evaporated as 
you prefer. BUFF JERSEY 

Monmouth, IIL 


EGG-EATING SNAKES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I don’t know 
that such snakes are common in other 
countries, but there are a great many of 
them here; they will eat a dozen eggs at 
a time, and young chickens as well. To 
kill them use china nest eggs and keep 
all other eggs out of the nests. The 
snake never swallows but one and does 
not often get away, as he lies around try- 
ing to crush it till you see and kill him 
and recover the egg. Anyway, he will 
never swallow another. 
40 cents a dozen. 


TO KILL 


MRS. J. W. 
Okla. 


SCOTT. 
Lincoln Co., 
BELGIAN HARE INDUSTRY. 


The latest business fad is the raising 
of Belgian hares, says the Nevada (Mo.) 
“Mail.”” It is a most profitable business, 
as when they are put on the market a 
price of 20 cents a pound is guaranteed. 

Several of Nevada's citizens are now 
engaged in the business. Dr. Day has 
built him a large rabbitry; Chas. Cron- 
hardt is also in the business, and H. W. 
Holton has started in, he having received 
a fine doe recently. 

The Belgian hare is very prolific and 
is easily cared for. It costs quite a sum 
of money to get a good start in this busi- 
ness, but if successful the profits are 
large. 

















A FORTY-ACRE POULTRY FARM. 





A is the house in which you or your 
hired man is to live. Fence it in. Make 
the yard as large as you wish. Two acres 
is not a bad size. Be sure to fence so all 
the chickens will be shut out. Live poul- 
try on the dinner table create dis- 
gust and lead to profanity; b b are chick- 
en houses, built double, the inside for 
roosting, the outside for nests, with 
gates between, so each may be closed up 
at night; c c are separate houses for sit- 
ting hens; d d, woven wire fence; e e, 
two lots of about three acres each shut 


| out from the rest, in which to keep fancy 
| chickens; 


houses for them same as others; 
R R, a road leading through the farm. 

During the day the chickens have the 
run of the entire 40 acres and free access 
to the nests, but not to the feed yard 
inside the half-cirele of houses, b. b. 
The gates should be closed, so the sitting 
hens can be given this for exercise. At 
night the chickens are all called in 
through the gates to be fed. Then the 
gates are closed, so they are compelled to 
roost in their houses where they will be 
safe from ‘‘varmints’’ and others—espe- 
cially others. The free range in the 
woods will not only keep them healthy, 
but will furnish them almost a living. 
With 40 acres the feed for 2,000 hens 
will be a mere trifle. One poultry man in 
this state says a dollar and a quarter's 
worth of mill stuff per week feeds his 
2,000 hens during eight months of the 
year. 

Now as to the profits. 
in counting profits to figure all the ex- 
penses, then double them; figure all the 
expected returns and divide them by two. 
But the following estimates are very con- 
servative: Forty acres of good timber 
land can be had in Missouri, in many 
parts, and in several other states for % 
per acre—$200 for the land. 
can be put up for $250. A house that will 
answer very well (you wouldn't expect a 
palace on a chicken farm), $200; 2,000 good 
hens and 200 fancy ones, $550. Total out- 
lay, $1,200. This can be considerably re- 
duced. It can be made $800 instead of 
It is a small estimate for each hen to 
lay three dozen eggs a year. At llc per 
dozen the yield would be 

In addition to keeping up the flock, at 
least 1,000 chickens can be put on the 
market; may be made 2,000 easily, which 
should bring $250. From the 200 fancy 
hens there should be sold in_ sit- 
tings of eggs and pairs chick- 
ens at least $150; making the to- 
tal income $1,000 dollars. The feed will 
not average $ per week, but estimating 
that amount and adding $40 for inciden- 
tals, the expenses are only $300, leaving 
$200 profit. If a man hires, he can get a 
good hand for $300 per year, allowing him 
$100 for living expenses, still leaves $300 
for the investor, which is good interest on 
$1,200; with all the chance in his favor 
for large profits and but little risk. The 
demand for poultry will ever increase, so 
there is little danger of the market ever 
being glutted. wM. HAMBY. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


A WIFE EQUAL TO A GOLD MINE. 


My husband was in debt and I, being anxious to 
help him, thought I would sell Elk Self-Heating 
Sad Irons, and am doi splendidiy. A cent’s 
worth of fuel will heat the iron for one day, so 
you have a perfectly even heat. You can iron in 
half the time and no danger of scorching the 
clothes, as with the old iron, and you can get the 
most beautiful gloss, I sell at nearly every house, 
as the iron Is so ¢ leve 
body wants one. | make $2.00 on each iron, and 
have not sold less than five any day | worked. My 
brother is doing well, and I think any one can make 
lots of money anywhere selling these irons. The 
Guernsey Incandescent Light Co.. No. 1019 Locust 
Street. St. Louis. Mo., will start any one in the 
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business, as they did me, if you will address them. 
MRs. V, KILBY, 
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It’s a good way | 


| day with that gentleman 
All the fences | 
i pertaining 





THE INTERSTATE BELGIAN HARE 
CLUB held its regular meeting last night 
in parlor 8, of the Midland Hotel, says 
Wednesday’s Kansas City “Journal.” 
About 100 members were present and six- 
teen dpplications for membership were 
acted upon. 

A number of Belgian hare enthusiasts 
were present. Among them were Prof. L. 
L. Dyche, of Lawrence, the well known 
naturalist and Arctic explorer, and Rev. 
Dr. U. B. Smith, of Ottumwa, Ia. Rev. 
Dr. Smith has just returned from a trip 
to England, where he purchased forty- 
three very fine Belgian hares and import- 
ed them to this country. 

“I brought my rabbits 
steamer Pennsylvania,” said Rev. Mr. 
Smith last night. ‘“‘The animals were de- 
prived of water for more than two weeks, 
and they were in the best of health when 
they landed. I fed them on carrots exclu- 
sively.’ 

Another distinguished visitor last night 
was Mme. Carolla, of Paris, France, who 
is one of the best known singers on two 
continents. She is a pupil of Marchesi, of 
Paris, and has sung in the larger cities 
of Europe and America. Mme. Carolla is 
a Belgian hare enthusiast, and has pur- 
chased a farm near Sedalia, Mo., that will 
be used for rearing the animals. 


over on the 


BEN F. SAILOR, our Belgian Hare fan- 
cier, recently visited the rabbitry of R. J. 
Finley, at Macon City, Mo., and spent a 
“rubbing up” on 
the fine points, lacing, ticking, color, etc., 
to the thoroughbred stock, 
says the Gallatin (Mo.) “Democrat.” He 
also made arrangements for securing 
some of the very finest stock in America 
for his rabbitry in this ctiy. Mr. Finley is 
editor and proprietor of the ‘‘Record,” a 
paper devoted exclusively to Belgian 
Hares, and is one of the greatest fanciers 
and largest importers of this stock in 


HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your or sun burned hat to look 
mone ata Ken d Ry, ess than 4 cts. Send 25 
cen ‘or package of % tye ‘tain: 
enough to bleach seven ha’ Address Haas ae 

WHITE BLEACH CO., Sedalia, Mo. 








America. Ben's rabbitry was increased 
again this week by the addition of six 
young rabbits, and he will soon have 
some thoroughbred stock for sale. It is 
remarkable, the interest there is at pres- 
ent being manifested in this industry. We 
publish elsewhere an interesting article 
on the “Practical Points of the Belgian 
Hare” taken from the RURAL WORLD. 


BARRED sD ROCK K COLOR. 


How It Is Produced. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A lady makes 
inquiry in the Poultry column as to why 
she cannot breed her Barred Plymouth 
Rocks of the same color. From what I 
can gather from the inquiry she wants to 
know, when a breeder mates a pen of 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, the male being 
the same shade in color as the females, 
why the young birds are not of the same 
shade of color as the parents. No prob- 
lem has been more difficult to solve by 
the breeders of B. P. Rocks, than how 





These eggs costs | 


to get high class exhibition color from a 
| single mating of B. P. Rocks. The ma- 
| terial that was used in producing the 
|B. P. Rocks at the beginning was such 
|}that the different sexes have tended to 
follow in line from the first. The Domi- 
nique male was mated with the Black 
Java female, and the produce from this 
union was the origin of the Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock. The pullets came dark in 
color and many of them black like the 
dam, while the males came light in color 
like the sire. The tendency is the samé 
| to-day in many flocks, where the owners 
| have tried to breed standard birds of both 
| cones from the same mating. 

| The leading breeders of the B. P. Rocks 
who have been most successful in produc- 
ing high scoring specimens have adopted 
the double mating system—that of making 
|a special mating to produce exhibition 
| colored males and another of a different 
line to produce exhibition colored females. 

The double or special mating system is 
practiced to produce a male and female 
| of the same shade in color. 

The question may arise, at this point, 
how is this mating made and what kind 
| of colored males and females must be 
used in the breeding pens? We will take 
| up the question of standard or single mat- 

jing. There can be but one answer to 
this question if the term means anything. 
| A standard mating is a male of standard 
| color mated to a female of the same col- 
| or. Everyone that has ever bred B. P. 
Rocks knows that the cockerels will be 
much lighter in color than the pullets 
from the same mating. When we do this 
we are going in direct opposition to na- 
ture’s law, and to overcome this mistake 
| in nature, we make a double or special 
|mating for the purpose of having the 
| cockerels of an exhibition color. We call 
this cockerel mating and for a cockerel 
mating use the highest class exhibition 
colored male that you can get. One with 
standard requirements and mate to fe- 
males that have been bred for cockerel 
mating only, one or two shades darker in 
color. The reader will see at once that if 
the cockerels are a shade lighter from 
the mating or from the dam that they 
will be exhibition color. 

For female breeding select females of 
high class exhibition color and as near 
standard requirements as you can get 
and mate with a male equally as good 
only one or two shades lighter in color. 
By the maie being lighter in color it over- 
comes the tendency for the females to be 
darker than exhibition color. Take the 
males from the cockerel mating pen and 
place them with the pullets from the pul- 
lets mating pen and you will have the 
color, form and style, all of which should 
be combined in the winning show birds. 

Greene Co., Ill. WILL ALLEN. 


JOHN A. SHAW, McKittrick, Mo., offers 
to sell eggs from all best yards at half 
price after June 1, and will also offer part 
of his breeders at low prices, considering 
quality. These have for the most part 
been scored by Theo. Hewes. Mr. Shaw 
is doing this in order to make room for 
the growing stock. The first hatches are 
now two months old and are large and 
strong. He is sure to have some prize 
winners this fall and winter. 
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Hatching 
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100 HENs, 200 HENs, 
$8.0 per Mo. $16.00 per Mo. 


Poultry Pension 


For the Average Farmer or Poultryman. 
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By the Faithful 


u-o« PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN KILLER 


tism Neuraigia, Sciatica or 
You can cure your Rheuma Price 25 and 50 Cents at Druggists, 











Watered Stock, Common or Preferred, 
don’t go through Fences. See! It’s no Trust. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE PENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 








AS A CURE 
FOR HOG CHOLERA 


AND AS A PREVENTIVE OF ALL GERM DISEASES, 
This medicine, so long and favorably known 
and manufactured by this company, comes 
as near to being 

AN ABSOLUTE SPECI 
for cholera in swine as any ciate eal Te 
cure of man or beast, 
Sick Hogs Rapidiy Reco 

while healthy ones are Teadened immune when 

Wm, Hell's H Choler 
is Sdministered according to enn, “UFO 
(We have of ls on file ) 

Delivered at your express office, all charges 

upon receipt of price, Safe arrival | gga 

One balfdox, hotties $5; 1 dex. 68; 2 doz. $15; 8 doz, .922 
Address, Wm. HALL MEDICINE Co., 

310 N. Main St., St. Louis. 














She Pig Pen. 


A SWINE BREEDERS’ MEETING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The National 
Association of Expert Judges of Swine 
will hold a meeting at Des Moines, Ia., 
June 12 and 13, 1900, in conjunction with 
the Iowa Swine Breeders’ Association. On 
Tuesday, June 12, at 1:30 p. m., the follow- 
ing program will be presented: 

Address of Welcome.. -John Cownie 











The way to beat a germ 
is to kill the germ. 
We never claimed that Zenoleum would cure 


os s 
but we dociaim that it will do much toprevent it. 
the oft sera before they have 
w. ie cumin 
it all over the hous. 
nkle the 


to aveuts. 
DISINFECTANT Co. 
St., Detroit, Mich. 
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esoqoea and they a 

last indefinitely. hey are made or 

low, any —_ ot aoe oo ony, 

They can |OOne, or break 

dows. They last always-Catalog free, 
Wheel Co.. Box 74 Quincy, ills. 




















25 Gallon Pkt. 50 cts., 100 Gallons $2. 
If druggist cannot supply send $1.75 for 100 Gallon 
Package to ME ROS. DRUG -. OF to 
COOPER & NEPHEWS, 142 [llinois 8t., Chicago. 
Premiums to patrons. Get pamphiet, 








“SWIMBATH” 


(PATENTED) 
prevents and destroys if lice, ticks and 
all parasites, on sheep, cattle, horses and 


dogs. An invaluable cure for scab. 
ily pre red, easily used. Most eco- 
nomical. Perfect faction guaranteed 
| used as directed. On receipt of #1 
\ sufficient powder for 20 gallons of 
will be delivered free, 
Write for full 





THE TOBACCO WAREHOUSING AND TRADING CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 








SEE AND WONDER. 
AUTOMATIC 
CREAM SEPARATOR. 
Simple, easy to operate, durable, saves half 
the labor. Seettor-snaking simplified. More 
und better butter. Farmers’ and Agents 
Gold Mine. Price $2.50, worth $100. Send 


stamp for particulars. ents wanted. 
Automatic Cream Separator Co., x 11, Quiney,1) 











POLAND-CHINAS. 





WE HAVE some fancy registered Poland-China 
gilts of fall farrow to offer for $12; they are 
sired by U. 8. Chief Tecumseh 2d 22767, Prince Had - 
ley 15982 and Expectance 21921, and out of sows of 
equally good breeding. Also an automatic skim 

milk weigher for creamery, as new, 
L. A. SPIES BREEDING CO..8t. Jacob, Il, 


POLAND-CHINAS! cctitne 


es 
to buy good young stock can secure extra ns 
by writing soon. Am offering some very choice 
fall pigs of Black U. 8. likes, Perfection and 
Tecumseh blood of up-to-date breeding. 8.W. 
So. Greenfield, Mo., on K. C. & Memphis. R. R. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


Breeders of the best strains of Poland-Ohina 
bogs, Registered Jersey cattle and Plymouth 
Rock chicks. Young stock for sale at all times. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


At very reasonable getece and of the best breeding 
Registered stock, rite for prices. 


_3. H, WAGENECK, Enfield, , Hlinois, 
SOLD OU 
PLAND- CHINAS, 


and indivi 5 
B. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Oo..1Il. 
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$°G. Richards, Stargeon, Mo 





> ae Wm, Lambing 
B. R. Vale 





| The Newly Born Pig, ‘as to health de- 


pendent upon previous management 
of sire and dam.......... . Z. Swallow 
The Breeding Pig, care and develop- 
ment to maturity.......... T. J. Harris 
The Show Pig, from birth to maturity 
arvey Johnson 
The Commercial Pig, as a product of 
the farm.........came rrr m. Roberts 
The Boom or Speculator’s Pig, his ben- 
efits or evils to the business.......... 
pppekesvene> cima aannes segs? t. E. Lea 
The Sale Pig, ative busi re- 
lation existing between buyer an 
MEE . c'0's Sd wnad eeedeshasogeses 8. Li 
The Herd, as to general laws of health 
dependent upon care and feed...... 
D. L. Howard, W. A. Hoover, C, L. Funk. 
On Wednesday, June 13, at 8:30 a. m., 
there will be score card practice, conduct- 
ed by the National Association of Expert 
Judges of Swine. Parties having subjects 
for scoring should confer wtih W. M. 
Lambing, Sec’y., West Liberty, Iowa. 
Preparatory to the fall shows and to 
gather information for this season's busi- 
ness, no meeting is so important to the 
swine breeders as this joint session of the 
Iowa and the National Associations. 
Take railroad certificates when you buy 
your tickets. If the desired number can 
be secured, reduced fare will be granted 
on the return ticket. 
; GEO. 8. PRINE, Sec’y., 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


SUCCESS IN SWINE RAISING. 








My hog raising has not been extensive 
of late years, writes J. Camp in ‘“‘Farmers’ 
Review.” I can’t say that I have any 
particular plan as to raising hogs. My 
manner of raising and feeding depends on 
the circumstances at the time. I have 
had more experience in feeding than in 
raising. I manage to have my pigs come 
early in the spring and early in the fall. 
I never keep a pig till it is more than 
eight months old. Often I turn them off 
at six and seven months of age. I keep 
them growing as fast as I can, and in 
fact crowd them from start to finish. [ 
never let them go to bed hungry winter 
or summer. I feed plenty at all times, 
but when I feed corn alone I never keep 
it before them all the time. I feed three 
times a day for the last six weeks be- 
fore marketing. Yet I want them to get 
up and come to their feed. By that 
method of treatment they will fatten 
faster, be in better health and eat more 
than they do when feed is kept by them 
all the time. To young stock and sows I 
feed a mixture of shipstuff, bran and oc- 
easionally for a few days I feed ground 
corn cooked with potatoes. I pasture 
them on clover, and when convenient 
turn them into a pea field. My experience 
is that there is nothing better with which 
to finish a lot of hogs than good, sound 
yellow corn. Artichokes are good for hog 
feed in winter, as they take the place of 
grass and clover, and when they are fed 
extensively the hogs are always in good 
health. They should have some kind of 
vegetables or roots to eat in the winter. 
At least this has always seemed to do 
well for me. I have not had a sick hog 
for 15 years, and have not had a case of 
cholera for 20 years. I am not a fine 
stockraiser, but raise Poland-Chinas only. 
In my judgment they are the best general 
purpose hogs that grow. 


FORAGE CROPS FOR HOGS. 





For a great many years clover and po- 
tatoes have been used as succulent food 
for pigs, but during the last decade other 
crops have grown into favor for this pur- 
pose. The lessons learned from various 
experiments, says ‘Prairie Farmer,” will 
serve a valuable purpose since they indi- 
cate methods of growing pigs cheaply and 
with little labor in the summer months. 
Prof. Thomas Shaw found rape to be a 
valuable pasture for hogs, but concluded, 
after an experiment, that a light grain 
ration should be given in conjunction 
with the rape. At the Wisconsin Station 
two trials of feeding rape have been re- 
ported, including in all fifty-eight pigs. 
In both these experiments one lot of 
pigs was penned and fed soaked corn and 
also shorts in a slop consisting of two 
parts corn and one part shorts by weight. 


The other lot had the same grain feed 
{plants are so tender and succulent that 


with a limited amount of rape in addition. 
In the first trial the ten on rape ate in 
seventy-six days 1,386 pounds of corn, 690 








DUROC-JERSEYS. 


UROC-JERSEYS—70 head of pigs and sows, bred 
ready toship. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
N. B. SAWYER, CHERRYVALE. Kas. 


QUROGJERSEYS Rent 











reasonable. 
. E. HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 


Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! 


Sttra breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed or you 
may return at my expense. 
8. O. WAGENER, Pans, Ill. 


PRAIRIE GROVE HERD OF BERKSHIRES 


Straight Gentry stock. Sallies Duke and Dandy at 
head of herd. as fine as silk and at right prices, 
Bred sows on hand for sale, and a few pigs. 

J. T. MOORE, Speed, Mo. 


Rose Hill Herd toe. 's se 











jersey 
Hogs. A choice! 


lot 

of ey! and 

Mareh pigs from large prolific old sows for sale. 
rite me for prices. 


8. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo 





Pp ds of shorts and .32 acre of rape, and 
gained 853 pounds. The other lot penned 
ate 2,096 pounds of corn, 1,042 pounds of 
shorts, and gained %7 pounds. As the 
gain is essentially the same in each case, 
the third of an acre of rape saves 1,062 
pounds of grain, or an acre of rape would 
be worth 3,186 pounds of grain. In the 
second trial the rape pasture saved 886.2 
pounds of corn and 444 pounds of shorts, 
or that one acre of rape is worth 2,217 
peunds of grain. The average of the two 
trials indicates that an acre of rape is 
worth 2,767 pounds of grain for fattening 
hogs. Stewart, in his work on “Feeding 
Animals,” reports on an experiment in 
which green clover was cut and weighed 
to pigs. A litter of six pigs was weaned 
at five weeks old. They were fed on 
soaked corn meal, and then on chopped 
green clover mixed with corn chop. The 
pigs fed on clover and meal were always 
ready for their feed, while those fed on 
meal alone became mincing and dainty 


at times, and only recovered after slight 
fasting. Each lot consumed the same 
amount of meal. At the end of the time 
the pigs fed on meal alone averaged 150 
pounds each, while those fed om clover 
and meal averaged 210 pounds each, or 
40 per cent more by being treated accord- 
ing to their nature as grass-eating ani- 
mals. Artichokes have won considerable 
reputation as hog food. At the Oregon 
Experiment Station six Berkshire pigs, 
weighing from 113 to 215 pounds each, 
were fed artichokes and grain from Oct. 
22 to Dec. ll. They gained 244 pounds in 
weight, or an average daily gain of .81 
pounds. The pigs ate 756 pounds of grain 
during this period, which is 3.1 pounds of 
grain for each pound of gain in live 
weight. In other experiments it was 
found that it required five pounds of 
mixed grain, hence on this basis the ar- 
tichokes consumed would represent two 
pounds of grain in producing each pound 
of gain in live weight. 


THE PIG ON GRASS AND EXERCISE. 


An important factor in getting a pig 
started right and making a profitable ani- 
mal out of him is the grass supply. The 
term “turning out to grass” should be 
unknown to him, writes John M. Jamison 
in the “National Stockman.” His walks 
after his dam should be over a blue grass 
sward or some other green crop that will 
furnish him a bite as soon as he can or 
will take it. The best way to give the pig 
this advantage is to have the sow's house 
when she farrows in the pasture field or 
in an adjoining lot. If the sow cannot 
go out on the green sward of blue grass or 
other green crop such as a clover sod, 
rye or oats, let the pigs have a creep 
that they can use at will. The freedom of 
the farm is what the pig wants. 

The first tender grass in the spring 
comes nearer the mother’s milk in com- 
Position than any grown product the 
farmer can furnish the pig, and then the 
exercise is such an important factor. If 
he is healthy he is bound to take it if he 
has an opportunity. On a rich blue grass 
sward it takes a good many pigs grazing 
for what they consume to be noticeable. 

We hope all our readers have long since 
discarded the notion or belief that a pig 
should be ringed when he goes out to 
grass. There is no need or necessity of 
ringing a spring pig. Much better drain 
the wet soft places in the pasture so they 
will produce the richest, best grass and 
take away a great inducement to root. 
We like to have the pig well grown when 
new corn comes in the fall, that is with a 
strong, bony, muscular frame. Grass is 
the best single product to produce this, 
but the farmer that depends on grass 
alone to produce frame will be disap- 
pointed in results. The pig cannot get 
enough solid food in the young grass he 
can consume to make the most profitable 
growth. Neither can the sow suckling a 
litter sustain herself and make her litter 
grow when she has grass alone. 

Consequently to get the most in the 
way of growth the pig must have some 
other food with the grass, grain or grain 
products. Experiments go to show that 
the grain ration should not be all that the 
pig will consume. Particularly is this 
true if corn is the grain fed. It tends too 
much to lay on fat and cause laziness. 

The grass supply should be continuous 
throughout the season and of good qual- 
ity. It makes a bad break in the thrift 
of a pig to have the grass fail in mid- 
summer or early fall without any other 
green product to take its place. Timothy 
and blue grass make good early pas- 
ture, but because they are surface grow- 
ers they succumb quickly to drouthy 
weather. To be ready when these fail, 
the farmer should always have a clover 
field. The tap root of the clover plant 
gives it a hold on the moisture in the sub- 
soil and enables it to give a fair amount 
of forage during extreme drouths, 

The clover grown in drouthy weather 
appears to have more strength in it than 
the rank, hasty growth of damp, warm 
days. It goes further towards making 
pork than a much greater quantity of 
wet weather clover. The farmer that 
grows no clover and attempts to grow 
pigs is handicapped in his undertaking. 
For July and August pasture we have 
often had excellent success in hogging 
rye and getting pasture from the volun- 
teer rye. One peculiarity of this volun- 
teer rye we have not noticed the tendency 
to rust and fail to make any growth, as ts 
sometimes the case when sown on pur- 
pose for fall pasture. 

If we give the matter attention there 
is no reason why the pigs should be with- 
out succulent food or pasture during the 
season. Sometimes this may be limited 
to some extent by drouthy weather but 
seldom wholly a failure on this account. 


RAPE FOR HOGS. 





Having seen Dwarf Essex rape rec- 
commended for a hog pasture I decided 
to try it on a two-acre lot where the last 
year’s seeding of clover was entirely 
killed out by the winter, says a corre- 
spondent of “‘Wallace’s Farmer.”’ This 
ground was so wet all spring that I 
couldn’t get it plowed until about the last 
days of June. The hogs had had the 
run of it and it was tramped very solid 
and lumpy, but a timely shower enabled 
us to get it pretty well pulverized and on 
the sixth day of July we sowed about 
three and a@ half pounds per acre. This 
ground was very rich, having been heav- 
ily manured recently and getting several 
loads to the acre just before plowing. 

The seed came up quickly and produced 
a wonderful growth, and 30 days after 
sowing, the plants were from six to six- 
teen inches high, and growing rapidly, 
making an immense amount of feed. 

We turned in the hogs, about 40 spring 
shoats and 20 old hogs. They broke down 
and wasted lots of it, as the leaves of the 


they break off at a touch, but it came 
right on again from the stalk. The hogs 
seem very contented in it and do not need 
half the corn and attention, they did 
when they had to be confined to bare 
lots. To see such a mass of rich, succu- 
lent vegetation grown in a little more 
than four weeks seems like magic, and 
what a contrast between this lot and 
some of the barren ones I have seen. To 
grow this new crop, note its characteris- 
tics and rapid growth, and see the hogs 


jostling each other at the gate in the 
morning—each trying to secure the vant- 
age point and be first at the gate—has 
been a revelation and a pleasure to me. 


THE “NEVER ROOT” hog tamer, 
manufactured by W. I. Short of Lewis- 
town, Mo., has been hold in 26 states in 
the last few months. Not one has been 
returned nor a complaint received. Every 
hog raiser should have one. It will make 
hog raising a pleasure as far as the root- 
ing is concerned. ey are well made, 
simple, and complete, and the price is 
reasonable. Get one. Many dealers have 
bought from two to four bills of them 





|this spring. This is a good evidence 


that they are all O. 


PIG PEN POINTERS 


PREPARE FOR DROUTH.—This is the 
season of the year to be preparing for 
your August feed. When the hot sun of 
midsummer is here and the grass is dry- 
ing up, there is a period in feeding pigs 
for growth that it is necessary to have a 
supplementary feed, something that is 
juicy and will keep the pigs in a growing, 
thrifty condition. Nothing excels sweet 
corn sown or drilled quite thickly and fed 


to the pigs stalk and all. If there are 
little ears on it that much the better; 
everything will be eaten up clean and the 
growth continued right along without 
any interruption. Rape wil! also take 


the place and assist in the same manner. 
—American Swineherd. 

VARIETY OF FEED FOR HOGs.— 
Whatever feeds may be used the variety 


should be as great as possible, and 
changes should be made at evety op- 
portunity, says the “Farmers’ Review.” 


The only object in raising hogs is the 
production of meat, and the more readily 
a hog can be made to produce meat the 
more profitable he becomes. The man 
who makes hog raising the most profit- 
able is the one who induces his hogs to 
eat the most of the right kind of food, 
and who never keeps them on any one 
kind of grain or forage unti 
tites become cloyed and they get “off 
their feed.” The greater the variety and 
the more frequent the changes the more 
will be eaten and the more rapid will be 
the growth. No matter what food may 
be used or what the age of the animals 
which consume it, a great saving may be 
effected by feeding so that none of it will 
be wasted. 

PASTURE FOR HOGS.—on 
farms it hardly pays to have a field set 


apart for a pig pasture. I have found it 
much cheaper and just as satisfactory to 


their appe- 


small 


keep the pigs confined in a fair sized 
yard, and then thickly plant, or sow in 
drills, a patch of corn near the yard, 


and feed the pigs this corn during the 
summer, writes John Jackson, in the 
“Michigan Farmer.” A part of the patch 
I plant with some early variety, which is 
generally fit to feed about July 10; the 
balance of the patch I plant with sweet 
corn, which comes on later. It requires 
only a small patch of corn to furnish 
plenty of succulent food for quite a drove 
of pigs during summer, and quite late in 


the fall. And where the corn is planted 
conveniently near, it takes but a few 
minutes to cut an armful or two and 


throw over to the pigs once or twice a 
day. They should be fed only what they 
will eat up clean. With a small ration of 


middlings or shorts, mixed with skim 
milk, and a ration of green corn as 
recommended above, pigs will make a 


better growth and be just as 
as though allowed the run of a large 
pasture. I speak from experience, having 
tried this method several. years. 


healthy 


CANADIAN BACON. 

A word about Canadian bacon and 
ham, for nowhere have I found such 
beautifully marbled pork, and most cer- 
tainly I have never tasted such luscious 
meat, says J. C. Mills in the “Farm- 
er.” Much as I dislike to admit it (for 
the farmers of the United States ought 
to be able to produce the best of every- 
thing), the facts are, we have forgotten 
entirely that the ultimate end to be 
reached in producing pork is the meat. 
We have thrown aside the prime end to 
be sought and are breeding the lard pig, 
and have forgotten what our Canadian 
friends know as the true end to be sought, 
@ meat that will please the palates of 


our own state and the Dakotas, for these 
states are natural bacon and ham pro- 
| ducers. On investigation, | learned that 
\in the production of the fine bacon and 
ham found in Canada, that breed was 
necessary first and then feed. Yorkshires 
and Tamworths seemed to be the breeds 
for this purpose, and the feeds consisted 
of oats, barley and peas. Pea-fed bacon 
was the best. 


HOG CHOLERA CURED. 


In this issue you will find the advertise- 
ment of the Dr. J. H. Snoddy Hog Cholera 
Remedy. This remedy has been before 
the public six years and has more friends 
now than ever. Send to Dr. J, H. Snod- 
dy, Alton, Ill, and get his free book of 
valuable information and _ testimonials. 
The following is one of the testimonials 
they have received from prominent hog 
breeders all over the country: 

To whom it may concern: I had cholera 
to strike the hogs in my feed lots seven 
miles southwest of Silver Creek, Neb., 
and after almost all had died, I heard of 
Dr. Snoddy’s Remedy and sent to Alton, 
Ill., for two cases; but as the hogs had 
almost all died before I got the medicine, 
I could not make a satisfactory test. 

I went to my neighbors, however, and 
bought twelve healthy hogs and put them 
in the pen with the most diseased I had 
and let them take cholera. Then I began 


giving them the Snoddy Remedy, foliow- 
ing the directions as best I could. It was 
my first experience with the Remedy and 
I made some mistakes in its use, but I 


cured ten out of the twelve. 

I have now learned how to use the Rem- 
edy and firmly believe I can take another 
lot of hogs through the disease and sel- 
dom lose any of them. I have visited oth- 


er herds that have been cured with this 
Remedy, and I find that it is doing all 
that Dr. Snoddy claims for it. I do not 
dread the disease any more as I have in 
the past, but will now pay from 2c to 3c 
per pound (according to the stage of dis- 


ease) for cholera hogs. I have seen enough 
during the last three weeks to convince 
me that this Remedy is reliable and will 
come into general use as soon as its mer- 
re known. 
Misigned) 0. 8. CHRISTIAN. 
Madison, Neb. 


The Shepherd. 1 
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SELECT SHEEP DIPS 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Ameri- 
can Wool Company, of Boston, Mass. 


(known as the Wool Trust and controll- 
ing many of the large mills), has issued 
instructions to its numerous buying 
agents to decline the purchase of wools 
which have been damaged by the lime 
and sulphur dips. This step, it is ex- 
plained, has become necessary in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of working up 
wools so injured. Thus it woulda seem 
that the producer has not advanced in 
his methods at the same pace as the 
manufacturer, and, in the matter of 
sheep dips, we know there to be a good 


deal of truth in it. The action referred to 
must work beneficially for the sheep- 
men. Good wools will fetch the highest 
market prices, while the poor, faulty 
wools will hang on hand and thus sheep- 


men will be forced to adopt the best 
methods to obtain good prices. 

Formerly there was some truth in the 
claim often made by progressive wool 
growers that they could not obtain bet- 
ter prices than their neighbors who used 
lime and sulphur, but it seems that the 
situation is rapidly changing. The sys- 
tem of selling wools by auction, now 
coming into favor at many important 
points in the West, coupled with this 
warning note from the American Wool 
Company, will bring about a great di- 
viding line, and in future wools will un- 
doubtedly sell more on their merits than 
has ever been the case in this country. 





the meat-eating public. The English 
and Canadians are excellent judges of 
all kinds of meat, and especial atten- '' 
tion seems to be given to the pro- 
duction of fine bacon and hams, and 
well do they profit by it. This ques- 
tion is certainly a problem for the 
American people to solve, and especially 


The progressive individual wil) at nce 
benefit while the laggard will be pulled 
into line and have progress thrust upon 
him. WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 
Chicago, Il. 

ANGORA GOATS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I have not 
owned a horn or hoof for many 
but recently I invested in a half-dozen 
Angora goats, pure stock. They will 
help to clear up our brush land, but must 
be kept away from fruit trees. They 
were not here two days before they took 
an inventory of a cliff bordering the pas- 
ture and my son found them half a mile 
from home. The buck went up a leaning 
tree over the creek, and if I had been 
there I would have liked to see him tum- 
ble off. But these goats are not 
that way. When he turned 
come down, he found that 
nannies had followed him. 
have time to retreat in 
butted them down. 

They are pretty animals and may prove 
profitable, which I may not realize. There 
are few handsomer animals. They come 
home to roost like chickens, although 
they don’t lodge on trees. Yet if a largé 
log were near, they would, no doubt, use 
it for a resting place. The man I bought 
them of sent me a cured skin which, in 
my estimation, will excel a seal skin, and 
if these skins should become fashionable 
they will have a great run. The hair or 
wool, whichever it may be called, is 
eight inches long and fine as the softest 
silk; white, but it could be colored. No 
cold could come through a cloak of it 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER 
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SCIENCE. 

It is important that the practical feed- 
er shall be able to determine when lambs 
are properly finished and in the most sat- 
isfactory and profitable conditon for mar- 
ket, says the “Range and Ranch.” This 
is not always an easy task and even ex- 
perienced feeders are sometimes deceived, 
As an aid in studying this matter the fol- 
lowing directions are of interest: When 
put into the feed lot under proper con- 
ditions, lambs will usually begin to show 
the influence of good feeding at the end 
of the third or fourth week. During this 
time they seem to be simply getting into 
good condition to put on flesh though it 
appears that some flesh is being depos- 
ited internally. Toward the end of that 
time many of the lambs may be noticed 
standing leisurely in the sun in a partial- 
ly stretched posture. This pose in the 


lambs is a delight to the feeder. The 
fattening process seems to extend from 
the internal regions and is first in evi- 
dence at the tail. It then passes along 
the back over the shoulder and reaches 


the neck; from this line it 
tend down the sides and over the breast 
in front. There are six main points at 
which its extension seems most in evi- 
dence—at the tail, middle of the back, the 
neck, the flank, the purse and the breast. 


seems to ex- 





SHOWING SHEEP. 


The following from “Sheep ror the 


Show Ring,” by W. J. Clarke, will be 
suggestive to sheep breeders: 

THE STATE FAIR AS AN OBJECT 
LESSON.—No better opportunity offers 


itself to the novice for observing, what 
really constitutes quality of a high de- 
| gree in sheep than that of a visit to al- 
most any of our state fairs; especially 
those of the Middle and Eastern states. 
Here we find congregated together in bat- 
tle array, some of the finest specimens 
of sheep that the world can produce, or 
money purchase; and it is here we find 
ample room for comparison of degree of 


quality as pertains to the various exhib- 
its of one individual breed of sheep, or 
the broader comparison of breed against 
breed; this, then, will not fail to prove 
one of the most interesting and valuable 
object lessons procurable to the youthful 
aspirant to fame in the show-ring. 
JUDGMENT.—It is among the thought- 
ful, patient and observant shepherds that 
we find our best judges of sheep. It re- 
quires constant handling of a breed to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the 
true exhibition points, qualities and mer- 
its of a breed. In these days of rapid 
progress, fashion asserts her sway, even 


on subjects pertaining to. shepherding. 
The type of some of our leading mutton 
breeds of sheep has undergone a decided- 


ly marked change and great improvement 
during the past ten years; therefore, it 
can be easily understood why to become 
a really expert judge of a breed it re- 
quires thought, observation, and the con- 
stant handling and studying of a breed 
to thoroughly understand the true type 
that fashion dictates as being the correct 
one of to-day. Whilst in fat stock con- 
tests the mutton conformation of the ani- 
mal is the leading consideration, in breed 
contests the embellishments that must 
accompany true mutton form in the 
make-up of a typical show animal must 
be given due consideration, It is well 
for the novice to hold this fact in view, 
and if he is not satisfied in himself that 
he is capable of making judicious selec- 
tions of show stock, he should seek aid 
from the many reliable sources this coun- 
try admits of. 


HOW TO ERADICATE SHEEP SCAB. 

A valuable English exchange, the ‘‘Mark 
Lane Express,” reports a late meeting of 
a farmers’ club at which Professor Wal- 
lace read a paper on “Scab in Sheep and 
How to Eradicate It.” 

After some interesting particulars con- 
cerning the carrying out of the Board of 
Agriculture’s sheep scab orders and @ 
description of the disease and how to 
combat with it, Professor Wallace con- 
eluded by giving the following brief sum- 
mary of the regulations which he believes 
will be required in the final supreme ef- 
fort to eradicate scab after an order for 
compulsory dipping has done its prelimi- 
nary work: 

1. A dipping season to be fixed between 

the Ist of June and the middle of Novem- 
ber. 
2, After local inquiry the county to be 
subdivided into convenient areas, the 
conditions of which make it desirable 
that the flocks in each should be system- 
atically dipped within a period of fifteen 
days, which might be regarded as suffi- 
cient control in all districts believed to be 
free from scab. 

3. Where scab exists within an area a 
second dipping to be made compulsory 
between the fifth and the fourteenth day 
after the first dipping of any given flock 
of sheep. 

4. That inspectors be appointed by the 
Board of Agriculture who have a thor- 
ough practical knowledge of the manage- 
ment of sheep. Each inspector to contro) 
the working of one or more areas under 
general regulations formulated by the 
Board of Agriculture, but with sufficient 




















DR. J. H. SNODDY, ALTon, ILL 





For HOG CHOLERA 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 


Only one Dr J 


for Hog Cholera which is made only by us. Dr. Snoddy’s 
picture is on each package ware Of imitations and ac- 
cept no substitutes. Write to-day for Dr. Snoddy’s new 
booklet on Hog Cholera and circuiars and testimonials 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Branch House—Des Moines, la. 


USE 


H, Snoddy and one SNODDY REMEDY 


Address 


Alton, Ill., U. 8. A. 











in reach of all, 
winning strains at §2 per 9 eggs 





Write for description of stock 


POLAND -CHINAS ON APPROVAL! 


: Will ship to parties who will give satisfactory reference and pay express charges one way 
either sex from 6 to 10 months old, and if stock is not as represented I will pay retarn charges 
Eggs from Premium B. P. Rocks at §2 


pigs of 
Prices 


r 15 eggs. i from M. B. Turkeys of prize 
. H. JONES, Pawnee, fi 








Good enough for herd headers. 


$1 per 15. 





7 October Boar Pigs by M. B. C. 19399. 

AlsojFall pigs of either sex, by A’s Chief 
21014 and others, equally well bred. B. P. Rock eggs from best matings at 
E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Jackson Co., Mo. 








Improves the wool. 
SKABOU: 


CURES Scab and Ticks. 
free. 





Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


A Dit O6., 10 


. Send for descriptive pamphlets 
ranch Street, St. Louls, Mo 








FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
you want, or what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 


Write for what 





1 0 HEAD to spare at reasonable prices. 10 


Cockerels for sale at $1.00 each. 


Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


boars ready for service. A nice lot of yearling sow 
either open or bred. Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs for hatching at $1.00 per 15; also a few nie 
We can suit you in price and quality. 0 Write us at once. 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 








cheap after June Ist. Young stock Sept. Ist 


Duroc-Jerseys and W. P. Rocks! 


March and April pigs, $8 to $10, until September Ist. 


Eggs, $1 for 13, $2 for 30. A few choice hens 
R. 8. THOMAS, Carthage, Mo. 








and Rams for sale. 


OSCAR COLE, AURORA, ILL., "SESR".2& 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 





by year the same. Price List. 


PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 


And Chester White Pigs, eight weeks old at $5.00 each. Year 
Stocked up. 
. L. F. ZUMBRO, Avalon, Livingston Co., Mo. 


Address 


































The Most Money 
For Yeur Wool, 


will be secured by sending it to le 
can afford to hold it for ed pd gah 


storing it. 


. ly 
We have the best and lightest lofts. 


liberal ad es 0 | 
money thus loaned. 
twine. 





We mail our Circu 


conditions are right for selling; who have the best facilities for handlin: i 
Who have stock enough to attract the largest buyers and et ~ Sg 


We are the Largest Wool House in the West, 


oe 19,000,000 Ibs. of wool. 

e 

as to quantity and quality of wool and Ay eyh— by reputation with the trade, both 

ni at the low rate of 5 per cent. per annum for 

We supply all our customers with free so + Y 
r Letter to all who ask for it. 

and grades of wool and the existing market con- 

ditions. 












‘acturers. 


of doing business. e@ make 


wool sacks and sewing 
Gives prices on all classes 


SILBERMAN BROS. 
- <,[26- Ge 
ireet, 
, ILL. 








elasticity to enable them to be made ap- 
plicable to local conditions. 


area to another during the dipping season 
of five and a half months without being 
first dipped immediately before removal— 
once in the case of clean areas, and twice 


in the 
ists. 
6. Flocks which have travelled or have 
been to market to be dipped not later 
than the seventh after being im- 
ported into an area and before coming 
into contact with other sheep, 


case of areas in which scab ex- 


day 


7. All railway trucks and pens in pub- 
lic markets and other places in which 
sheep are placed to be thoroughly disin- 
fected—tirst, say, with carbolic water or a 
solution of corrosive sublimate, and af- 


terwards with fresh lime whitewagh. 


8. Due notice to the inspector to be 


given in the case of infected farms, of 
the dip material to be used and of the 
date and place of dipping of the sheep 
to be removed, so that if he consider it 
necessary, he may send a sub-inspector 
to supervise. 

9. Effective dip material to be used; and 


where close inspectionand control are nec- 
essary, the first dip to be colored with 
Venetian red or Spanish brown, and the 
second dip with ochre. 

10. The County Council to be authorized 
and directed to provide dipping-tanks, the 
total cost to be met by those who use 
them. 

Although the proposals made would 
necessarily involve organization expen- 
ses, yet they should not add materially 
to the dipping bill of the country. All 
sheep-owners who are alive to their own 
interests dip their flocks once, and in 
some cases twice and even three times, a 
year; and probably 99 sheep of every 
1,000 are annually passed through the dip- 
ping-tank. The chief object of late au- 
tumn dipping, which is the most general 
and most thorough of all, is to destroy 
the six-legged louse-fly or sheep-tick 
(kade, Scotch), Melophagus ovinus. Far- 
mers in certain districts, as in Perthshire, 
have successfully exterminated it among 
their own sheep by giving two dippings, 
with an interval of seventeen to twenty- 
one days between—the eggs or puparia 
not destroyed by the first dipping develop- 
ing into adult forms which the second 
dipping kills. The complete extermina- 
tion of this troublesome is another 
desirable object to be gained by system- 
atic dipping to Spring dip- 
ping is usually only practiced when for 
one of the various causes of failure the 
autumn dipping has not proved success- 
ful. Summer dipping is necessary to pro- 
tect sheep from the attacks of maggot- 
flies, but many of the special dips used 
for this purpose, although probably al- 
most as costly as a thoroughly efficient 
general dip, do not destroy scab-mites. It 
is also a common practice to run lambs 
through the dipper a few days before 
going to sale, but mainly with the object 
of improving their appearance in the mar- 
ket. Dipping is in reality an all but uni- 
versal practice in the cguntry, carried on 
at great expense with only limited suc- 


pest 


cure scab. 


cess. 


The great objects of this paper are (says 





the lecturer): (a) to compel the owners 


of the small percentage of 
sheep to fall into line with 


undipped 
their more 


5. No sheep to be removed from one | enlightened neighbors; (b) to provide fa- 


cilities for dipping, through the medium 
of public dippers, for those who have not 
the means in their possession; (c) to se- 
cure the general employment of effective 
dips; and (d) to organize, under central 
authority, the work now being done, so 
that scab may in a few years be exterml’ 
nated, and thereby the fock-masters 
freed from the grievous losses which re- 
sult from the irritating, 
strictions under which the 
at present labors. 


ineffective re- 
flock industry 


SHEARING SHEEP BY MACHINERY. 


Inquiries continue to come concerning 
the use of the clippers in shearing sheep 
by machinery. We have repeatedly sub- 
mitted information on this subject by 
text and illustration, says ‘Breeders’ 
Gazette.” Hand-shearing of large flocks 
will soon be a thing of the past. The 
economy in time and labor and the in- 
creased amount of wool secured by use 
of the power clippers have settled the 
question in its commercial aspect. Some 
difficulty has been encountered in the per- 
fection of the hand-power shearing ma- 
chines, but that has been almost if not 
entirely overcome by recent improve- 
ments. We do not mean to imply that 
these hand-power clippers have becn en- 
dowed with brains. The operator must 
supply the intelligence, just as with any 
other piece of machinery. It seems now 
to be merely a matter of adjustment of 
the clippers and when that has been mas- 
tered by the operator the work of the 
machine is highly satisfactory. Imple- 
ment makers have just cause of com- 
{plaint at many farmers who refuse to 
follow directions in the operation of ma- 
chines; they think they know more about 
them than the inventors and the makers. 
In using the sheep-shearing machines the 
instructions furnished by the makers 
should be faithfully followed and satis- 
faction may be expected. 


 - 


WOLVES got into the shee p corral of 
H. W. Ficklin last week and killed sev- 
eral lambs. Mr. Ficklin had been leav- 
ing a lantern burning in the pen, hop- 
ing that the light would scare the ani- 
mals away, but it seems that they “got 
on” to it.—King City (Mo.) Chronicle. 

AN EASY TIME.—Not much corn is 
grown on this farm, said T. B. Terry in 
speaking of M. F. Greeley’s way of han- 
dling sheep on his South Dakota farm, 
so you see there are a few days of put- 
ting in spring grain and rape. Then 
there is just about work enough for 
exercise in watching the sheep grow 
on the grain, and changing a portable 
fence occasionally, perhaps. Then there 
are a few days of harvesting and stack- 
ing. Then Mr. G. only has to watch 
them grow on the rape, and later take 
a walk twice a day and feed them. Plen- 
ty of time to enjoy life; few chores; but 
little hard work. Mr. Greeley does keep 
two cows, and I told you lately that he 
felt as though the son who cared for them 
had the hardest of it; the father feeding 





the hundreds of sheep. 
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Use Rock Salt for Brine, 
Ice Cream, ice Making, 


Pickles, Hides, Meats, 
Fertilizing and Refrigeration. 


ansas Lump Rock Satt 


GROUND ROCK SALT 
FOR STOCK. 


MINES AND WORKS, 


Fo r Stock. wonse KANOPOLIS, KAN. 


PUREST, MOST HEALTHFUL, BEST. HIGHEST AWAROS AND MEDALS FOR PURITY, 


WORLD’S EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 1893 ; 


TRAN-MISSISSIPPI EXPOSITION, OMAHA, 1899. 


WESTERN ROCK SALT CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








ar. 18 |12%c for choice. Creamery—Extra, 
fir 1644@17c; seconds, 154%4@léc. Ladle- 
tra, 15c; 


steady Country store-packed firmer at 





19¢; 


sts, 
packed—Extra firsts, lic 





WHEAT—No. 2 red sold at 70% 
y winter at 66c for ry 


Titec; No 4 
mixed to 69%c for choice; No. 4 winter 
@@67c; No. 2 hard at 64@65\4c; No 
6244 63tec; No. 2 soft spring at 63%@éic; 
No. 3 do. at 62c 

CORN—No. 2 at 37%@37%c, No. 3 at 37¢ 
No. 4 at 35%c; No. 2 at 39c; No. 4 at 37gc; 
No. 3 color at 38\c. 


OATS—Offerings far in 
mands, as most buyers holding off. O 
trk.—No. 2 at 23%c; No. 3 at 2c; N 
Northern at 23%c; No. 2 white 


26%c; No. 3 do at 24%@25c; No. 4 do. a 
2%@24c; No. 2 color at 25%c 
RYE—Grade No. 2 still salable at 56c 


MILLFEED-—Steady at the recent de 
cline, and quiet. Not much offered o 
wanted. Sales E. trk. at 67c for skd. bran. 


At mill bran sells at 72c and ships at 75c 


HAY—Only the best grades of No. | and 
readiness. 
fancy, 
$10.50@11.50 for No. 2, 


with any 
choice to 


choice were salable 
Timothy $12.50@13 for 
$11.50@12 for No. 1, 
$9.50@10.50 for No. 3; 
choice, $8@8.50 for No 
good to choice clover $9@11.50. 
GRASS SEEDS—Per 100 Ibs.: 
to $1.40—latter for pure 


prairie, $8.50 fo 


bright 


clover at $2 to $6.25; timothy at $2 to $2.20; 
Hungarian at 55@60c; redtop at 30c to $6. 


Orders higher. 
FLAXSEED—Nominally $1.77. 


PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 





The following table shows the range 0 
prices in future and cash grain: 








Closed. nge Closed 
Saturday. To-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
May 70% n 70%@.... 70% a 
July 67% b 67% @67%@% 67% 
Sept 68% a 68% @68% 683% 
Corn— 
May .36% a cor ae 36% n 
July 36% a 36@36%@% 36%@% b 
Sept ..364%n 36%@.... 36% 
Oats— 
May 21% a epaditecee 23% 
July 2in 21%@.... 21% 
Sept ......@ occlicces 21n 


Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 





a 


excess of de- 


No. 2 | 5¢- 
at 2%@ | °C; 


1, $7.50@8 for No. 2; 


Millet 70c 


Extra, l6c; firsts, 
| Country—Packed, 


l4c; grease, 
12@12%4c; do poor, W@ 


llc 
at | ,CHEESE—Jobbing prices: Twins at 10c, 
3 do. at | Singles at 10%c, Y. 


A. at W%c; Illinois— 
Twins, 8%c; singles, 8c; Y. A., 8c; New 
York, 12c. Limburger, 10@lic; Swiss, 15@ 
.. |16c; brick, 10%@llic. 

4 LIVE POULTRY—Chickens—Hens, 7c; 
old roosters, 3%c; spring chickens, 14@ 
1% pounds, l7c; spring chickens, 1 pound 
n|or less, lic. Turkeys—Average receipts, 
j *. Ducks, 5c; spring ducks, 12c. Geese, 
spring geese, lic. Live pigeons, per 
t | dozen, Tic 

VEALS—In lighter offering and firmer. 
Choice fat at 54%c per pound, fair do at 5c, 
._| heretics, rough and thin dead dull at 3@ 
r | 3%ec per pound. Sheep and fall lambs quot- 
able at 3%@5c; thin ewes and bucks at 
. |2%@8c. Spring lambs range from 5c to 6c 
per pound—small and thin not wanted. 

FROG LEGS—Steady. Select large at 
$1.25, medium at 75c; small at 25c per doz- 
en; grass frogs at bc per dozen. 
r PECANS—In limited demand; 
Texas at 84c, Western at 7@7%%c. 

PEANUTS—Farmers’ stock are 2%c per 
pound for red to 24%c for white; recleaned 
and graded at 3%c to 5c. 

BROOM CORN—Not so firm, owing to 
good crop reports; the outlook in Okla- 
homa is for a crop fully twice as large as 
last year’s. Market nominal, in absence 
of sales, at from $100 to $140 per ton. 

SORGHUM-—In demand, at 2@28c per 
gallon for prime. 

f SALT—Selling East Side: Medium at 
$1.10, granulated at $1 per barrel. Worth 
5c per barrel more this side. 

POP CORN—Salable at $1.30 to $1.60 per 
100 pounds on cob. 

STOCK PEAS—Sold on basis of $1.41 per 
bushel for whippoorwill—about 200 sacks 
and 62 sacks. Other kinds nominal. 

CASTOR BEANS—Steady at $1.12 per 
bushel. 

+ al SEED—$3 per 100 pounds, pure 


basis. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in car lots on track in St. Louis at 
$2.25 per bushel, and in a jobbing way 
from store at $2.30—screened usually 5c per 
bushel less. Western at $1.75@2.00. Lima 
beans at 6c per pound. 








pif 
2 


nominal. 


an Sao De Son To-day. | HONEY—Comb at 10c to 12%, while in- 
races " 7 7 7 ferior, dark and broken go for less. Ex- 
No. 2 red....79 @s1 71 G72 7%@ 73 tracted and strained in barrels at 5@5%c 
No. 3 red.. = @i8% 6&8 gi 66 ow and in cans \%c per pound higher. 
No. 4 winter.72 @.... 62 @67 63 @6 | “REESWAX—Quote at 26c per pound for 
No. 3 hard..75 @.... 64 @6 644005 rime. 
© he 73 4 Hs, . 
as ee S&S 624@63% |" ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.75 for small 
‘“ — ™ ™ @4.2. : ¥. er, 6c; § af 
No. 2 .....+. 83 @3% sTKGIT% sTH@ITy | Co MMO Int Aotcc: golden seal, s8@d0e— 
Fo,’ 3... 4, 36%4@37% 37 Jai, |0ld worth more; May apple, 2@2%c; 
No. 2 white.334@34% tae a 4 @39% | snake, 20c; black, 3@4c; angelica, 3@3%c: 
0 la white.33 @.... 39 @.... @.--- | wahoo—bark of root 8c, bark of tree 2@ 
‘ oe am Lam 2%c; blood, 2%c; blueflag, 3c; skull cap 
a SB sesenee 2 om He... 3 @.... leaves, 34%c for prime green; sassafras 
No. 3 Nortn’3e “@a8i oe bark, 4c. All roots should be thoroughly 
No. 2 white.8%@.... 26%4@.... dry and clean before being shipped to 
No. 3 white.27%@28 2% @25% L 
No. 4 white.264%@27 24 @24% 2%@27% 


WOOL. 





Market firm and unchanged. 

Missouri and I[llinois— 
Medium. combing 
Medium clothing 
Braid and low 
Burry and clear mixed ... 
Slightly burry 
Hard burry 
Light fine 































market. 


FRUITS. 


STRAWBERRIES—Lower. Very heavy 
| receipts of home-grown by wagons (esti- 
mated at 20,000 trays), abundantly sup- 
y, | plying all demands to the virtual exclu- 
sion of consigned stock. At the reduced 
prices there was a big movement in 
home-grown berries, shippers, preserving 
companies and local consumptive trade 
all operating freely; in qualtiy, size and 
condition the berries raised in this vicin- 








RY TNS «Socal. Seals othe one0n0 aba @i¢ |ity are exceptionally fine. Shippers were 
Kansas and Nebraska— the freest buyers, they taking fully ten 
Bright medium ............... .21 @21% | car loads off the market, and would have 
Dark medium .... @i9 bought more but for the fact that diffi- 
Fine meduim @17% | culty in obtaining cases was a restriction. 
Light fine ...... @16% Sales ranged from 45c to 60c per 3-gallon 
Heavy fine ..... @i3_ | tray loose—mainly at 0@55c; and in ship- 
Texas, I. T. and Souther ping order dealers charged $1.50 per 6-gal- 
Medium ty GS Tn IEF 21 @21% ;1on case. Of consigned stock there was 
Coarse and low .... ..15 @I17 only a limited amount from Lutesville. 
Fine medium ........ ..16 @18 Southeast Missouri, which sold mainly at 
Light fine ........ ..16 @I17 j5ec per 6-gallon case—some being soft go- 
Heavy fine ...... 20... ..12 @13 ing at 50c; some from Southwest Missouri 
Southern hard burry ..12 @12% | on the Frisco at 85c, and a few straggling 
Slightly burry i he 15 @16 lots from Arkansas at 60c per case; Ten- 
Arkansas— _ noases pened refused for charges, being 

Medium (fleeces) ...........sseeeeee 21 @21% | 'n_bad condition. 
Medium (loose) , _.19 @20 PEACHES—Very dull; receipts larger, 
PRNND ca teahk’ cnn « "| . ..15 @17 and all of early varicties, poor colored 
ns. i emennananad 12%@13 and very perishable in nature, hence un- 
Tubwashed— ia desirable and hard to sell. Texas offer- 
33 ings of good color in 1-5-bushel boxes 
.28 @30 quotable at 50@75c and 4-basket crates at 
‘ @21 50c to $1 for sound; but green and color- 
atime less or specked not worth charges. Louis- 
COTTON. jana 6-basket crates received last week 
were without quotable value—not want- 

Local market—Quiet and 


Ordinary 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling ...... ‘ 
Good middling 
EL TUNE. - 5.000 00s enchbtonsessedacded 
nges and stains, 1@%c below white. 

Bagging, per yard—1%-lb., 7%c; 2-5-lb. 
8 1-3; 2%4-lb., 8%c. Iron cotton ties $1.36 
Hemp twine 9c per Ib. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





EGGS—Dull and lower at 9c, loss off, 
less for 


for near-by, and lc per dozen 
Southern and Arkansas. 

BUTTER—Creamery 
creasing supply; lower to sell. 





in larger and in- 
Otherwise 


ed. 

CHERRIES—In limited supply and 
quiet; quote Tennessee sour at $1.50@1.75 
per 6-gallon case. Home-grown sweet 
sold at $1.50@1.75 and sour at $1@1.25 per 
4-gallon tray. 

GOOSEBERRIES—Dull. Home-grown 
selling at 40@50c per 3-gallon tray loose. 


0. LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—The moderate run that ar- 
rived was for the most part medium in 
character, yet included a proportion of 
good, desirable chunks and nice harness 
horses for which there was an encour- 
agingly active demand from many 
sources. The buying force was all that 
could be expected and outnumbered the 

















A FORMER COLORADO WASTE PLACE. 





supply of good kinds, consequently it was 
a strong, active and firm market, differing 
little from last week. Common small 
Southern horses were bringing $30 to $665, 
fair to good drivers $60 to $100, plain 1,200 
to 1,400-lb. chunks $70 to $95, good to choice 
chunks $100 to $140, while a few choice 
drivers sold from $110 to $145. 

Horse quotations: 

Heavy draft—Common to good, $100 to 
$140; choice to fancy $150 to $185. 

Drivers—Common to good, $75 to $150; 
bulk, $120 to $140; coach horses $150 to $220. 

Saddiers—Common to choice, $75 to $140; 
fancy, $150 to $200. 

Chunks, 1,200 to 1,450 Ibs.—Common to 
good, $75 to $%; choice to extra $100 to 
$130. 

Southern horses—Common to good, $35 
to $50; choice to extra, $55 to $65. 

Plugs—$15 to $45. 

MULES—The week opened with the 
lightest run of the year. A couple of 
loads came in to dealers, but the com- 
mission offerings were only a small 
bunch or two, not enough to engender 
much activity. With the supply as light 
as it was, the commission salesmen quot- 
ed a good, satisfactory demand for all 
classes of miners and for choice grades 
over 15% hands. The Eastern inquiry for 
blocky, stout-doned mules, anywhere 
from 14 hands up is the mainstay of the 
present market and all that have arrived 
within the past month have found ready 
sale at profitable figures. Last week there 
was a good trade on that kind, and Sat- 
urday the week closed with the shipment 
of three carloads. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 
years old): 

14 hands, extreme range... .$30.00 to $ 55.00 


14 hands, bulk of sale...... 40.00to 50.00 
14% hands, extreme range.. 40.00to 62.50 
14% hands, bulk of sales.... 45.00to 57.50 
15 hands, extreme range.... 57.50to 85.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... 60.00 to 75.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. 60.00 to 9%%.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00to 80.00 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 

PANTS coccccccccs cs sesccoce 95.00 to 160.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of 


sales 135.00 
Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 


PREPARE FOR CHINCH BUGS. 





The chinch bug we have always with 
us and it is well to prepare for him in 
advance. This may be done with little 
trouble if begun in time. Last season, 
the following method was successful at 
the Oklahoma Experiment Station: A 
drive extended along the west side of the 
wheat field; next to this drive was a nar- 
row strip of castor beans and then a few 
rows of cotton and next to the cotton four 
of sorghum. Cowpeas were listed in the 
wheat ground as soon as the wheat was 
cut, which destroyed some bugs. Many 
escaped, and went across the drive, the 
castor beans, and cotton to the sorghum. 
When they had well collected on this, 
four rows planted as a “trap crop’’ were 
plowed under very deep and rolled down 
hard. Beyond this strip were a few rows 
of cotton and then four more rows of 
sorghum also planted as a “trap crop.” 
The bugs that escaped from the first trap 
passed on to the second, and when they 
had collected in this second strip it was 
plowed as the first and thereby nearly all 
the bugs were completely destroyed. A 
few more rows of cotton were planted 
beyond to the west of the second strip 
that was plowed and then Kaffir, which 
was saved from the bug. This may often 
be done in a similar way if the crops are 
planted with this in view. 

The few bugs that escape such vigorous 
treatment as this should be infected with 
the chinch bug disease. Those who wish 
infection should send a small package of 
bugs to the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Stillwater, Oklahoma, and will re- 
ceive in return a package of infected bugs 
with direction for spreading the infection. 
This should be done early and before the 
bugs begin to destroy the crops. 
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FRUITFUL FIELDS OF WASTE 
PLACES. 


The great west contains vast stretches 
of the richest land, which needs only 
water to transform into fruitful fields. In 
many places also the water is available, 
but running to waste, and all that is 
needed is the expense of labor to create 
farming lands of the most profitable 
character, and at nominal prices. The 
possessor of an irrigated farm is, in a 
measure, independent of the weather. The 
drouth at the seeding or in the growing 
time or rain at the time of harvest have 
no terrors for him, but he can apply wa- 
ter when and in quantities as needed to 
produce the largest yield and pursue his 
harvest at his leisure, sure of a full yield 
and a perfect product. 

There are many thousands of irrigation 
systems in successful operation; in fact, 
this is perhaps the oldest and most scien- 
tific system of farming. Many systems 
have also failed because the promoters 
have overreached themselves in trying to 
acquire riches by bonding and stocking 
such systems too heavily and expecting 
the settler to step under and shoulder 
the load, which he is wisely wary of do- 
ing. 

Some prominent members of the rural 
press have undertaken to make a large 
tract of about 100,000 acres of very valu- 
able land near Denver, Colo., available 
by the application of water, utilizing for 
the purpose the joint funds of those who 
want to occupy or invest in the land. In 
this way the lion’s share of the profits, 
which usually goes to enrich the capital- 
ist who supplies the funds, is saved to the 
purchaser of the land. As a consequence, 
the settler or investor is supplied with 
land and water at a mere nominal price 
without subsequent charges for water 
rental. In addition also under the plan 
the pioneers, those who subscribe for por- 
tions of the first 10,000 acres of the tract. 
and thus supply the initial capital, are 
given a share in the profits which will 
result from the sale of the water rights 
to the remainder of the tract, town lots, 
etc. There is reason to believe sufficient 
profit will be made, even while selling the 
land and water rights to the remainder 
of the tract at a nominal price to event- 
ually return to each the amount of his 
original investment, giving these pioneer 
purchasers their land and water free. The 
first subscribers are also given a conces- 
sion of over one-third in the purchase 
price. Another commendable feature of 
the plan is that each of these piuneer 
purchasers, being interested, becomes an 
active agent in assisting in selling the re- 
mainder of the tract. Also this very lib- 
eral policy insures rapid settlement and 
sale of the entire tract. 

The plan is proving a great success. 
From the announcements in one farm 
paper alone over 8,000 acres of the first 
division of 10,000 acres have been sub- 
scribed for in about four weeks time. 
Twelve other influential farm papers have 
now been enlisted in the work, so that 
it will be widely and influentially adver- 
tised. There are about 2,000 acres of the 
first 10,000 left, and if any of the readers 
of this paper want an irrigated farm or to 
invest money in a substantial way to 
great advantage, they will do well to in- 
vestigate at once, while the opportunity 
remains to get in on the ground floor. 
The land is adjacent to two trunk lines 
of railway, only 36 miles from Denver. 
That city and the mines afford a home 
market at good prices for all products. 
Five tons per acre of alfalfa per year can 
be produced upon this land. There is alsu 
an unlimited stock range adjacent. 
opportunities for stock, dairying or poul- 
try raising are above the ordinary. Also 
grains, vegetables and fruits may be pro- 
duced in more than ordinary abundance. 

The climate of Colorado is proverbial 
for its excellence. Those seeking a better 
climate or to better their material condi- 
tion, especially renters who want to be- 
come farm owners, or young men with 
some means seeking farms, will find this 
the opportunity of their lives. 

As soon as the first 10,000 acres are taken 
the remaining lands and water rights will 


be sold at advanced rates, but on pay-! 
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ments running ten years, 
chance. 

A party of 16 farmers from different 
states went out on an excursion May | to 
investigate, all of whom approved of the 
project and subscribed for land and water 
rights. Another large excursion will go 
out June & The date of the next will be 
June 19th. The rate, one fare plus $2.00 
for the round trip. Tickets can be ob- 
tained at your home office. Take any 
route going to Denver and meet at the 
office of the company, 1025 Seventeenth 
street, Denver, Colo. 

Jas. W. Wilson, editor of the ‘‘National 
Rural,’ Chicago, Ill., who has established 
several settlements upon a like liberal 
plan, is the father of the plan. Those 
who want to investigate further should 
send at once for maps and literature, 
which can be had by addressing The Ru- 
ral Press Co., 79 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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COW PEAS. 





The cowpea belongs to the great order 
of plants called legumes that have the 
power through the aid of microscopic or- 
ganisms of using the free nitrogen of the 
air in their growth. The crop is thus a 
soil renovator and builder and leaves 
the land much richer after a crop of cow- 
peas have been grown upon it, even if the 
vines are removed as hay. In addition to 
the above valuable qualification, the grain 
and vines contain a large proportion of 














that important ingredient, protein. This 
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REYOU FULL OF GINGER? 


VITAL TABLETS, the quick and safe cure for Constipation, Nervous Dys- 
pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, the ‘‘Blues” and all attend- 
ant evils, It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the 


vystem and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 
feel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 


nerves, 
improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
ee ve > vigor which makes 
life worth 
AXATIVE VV 





If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 
sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


It contains 
no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 
drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 
know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 
for physiciars’ use. Ask your druggist for a 


FREE SAMPLE. 


If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 
tute, but send us a stamp for our 


book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 


it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Jsn’t it worth trying free? It positively 
cures. Price 10c and 25c per box. 
The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, ait. 


Don’t delay sending. 








is the material that makes growth and is 
so essential in all food stuffs for young, 
growing stock and dairy animals to make 
them do well and yield their owner profit. 
Hence the crop has two very valuable 
points in its favor. 

Much has been said in the past of the 
great adaptability of the crop for Okla- 
homa, but still it is grown to a limited 
extent only. In small areas, at least, it 
should have a place in the regular crops 
on every farm. The crop can be utilized 
to greatest advantage by pasturing off 
with cattle, sheep or hogs. In this way 
almost ali of the valuable fertilizing in- 
gredients are returned at once to the 
land. 

The difficulty of properly curing the 
hay bars the use of the crop for this 
purpose to any great extent when it can 
be used otherwise. It is, however, ad- 
visable to put up a small stack of hay to 
use in special cases, and it will be found 
of much value. As an example, at the 
Oklahoma experiment station, shoats 
weighing about 115 pounds at the begin- 
ning of the experiment were divided into 
two lots. The first was fed what cowpea 
hay the pigs would eat in addition to a 
mixture of one-half Kaffir and one-half 
corn meal. They consumed four and 
three-quarter pounds of grain for each 
pound of gain, while another lot fed the 
same kind of grain but no cowpea hay 
consumed eight and one-fifth pounds of 
grain for each pound of gain. The lot 
receiving cowpea hay had a better appe- 
tite, ate more grain, and made better 
gains than the lot that did not receive 
cowpea hay. 

This is the only one of the many exam- 
ples that might be cited to show the value 
of cowpea hay when fed properly. Used 
in ways similar to this it is found to be 
an exceedingly valuable material. 

While a very valuable crop to plow un- 
der for green manuring, in the majority 
of cases, it will pay best to first pasture it 
off with stock. 

The crop may be planted at any time 
from after corn planting until after 
wheat harvest, and in some cases later. 
It should be used more as a catch crop 
than it is, for instance after wheat and 
oats. At the Oklahoma experiment sta- 
tion, the wheat stubble is opened up with 
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a lister and the cowpeas drilled in the 
furrow. They are given little or much 
{cultivation as time affords and a fair 
growth of vines is obtained. The land 
was enriched and cultivated and not left 
to grow up to weeds and seed the land. 
With little preparation, it was ready for 
| another crop. 

| Cowpeas do well either in drills or 
| broadcast. In drills about two and one- 
half feet apart, two to three pecks. of 
‘seed per acre will be required. Of the 
| many varieties, the whippoorwill, or 
speckled, is the most suitable for general 
‘use in Oklahoma. For special cases, other 
| Varieties may give somewhat better re- 
sults. It takes time to build up a soil by 
‘growing crops on it, but it may be done 
in this way and is certainly the most 
economical method. At first, large yields, 
even of cowpeas, should not be expected 
on very poor soil. 





MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 





The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
; Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
| Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
, ending May 28, 1900, says: The week av- 
eraged warmer than usual with a good 
| percentage of sunshine, but the rainfall 
has been very light, few correspondents 
; reporting more than half an inch, while 
in many localities there was none. Over 
; the greater portion of the state there has 
been sufficient moisture for present needs, 
| but in many of the southern and western 
| counties rain is now badly needed, and in 
a few southwestern counties the drouth 
| is becoming very severe. In some dis- 
| tricts corn fields were too wet for cuiti- 
, vation during the fore part of the week, 
| but in general the conditions have been 
favorable for all farm work. 

Corn is generally well cultivated and, 
though backward, owing to cc*l nights, is 
looking well. Some planting is yet to be 
‘done in the extreme northern and a few 
southeastern counties. Cotton, in the 
southeastern counties, is being worked 
_ the second time and is in good condition, 
except in portions of Ripley county, where 
some fields are lousy. Cow peas are be- 





ing sown and are coming up well. Flax 
is generally doing well in the southwest- 
ern counties and is beginning to bloom. 

Oats are now heading in the southern 
counties and there is some complaint that 
they are short, and in some of the south- 
western counties they are suffering from 
drouth, but in most sections they con- 
tinue very promising. In a number of the 
western counties the hay crop will be 
short, owing to lack of moisture, and in 
some of the southern counties old mead- 
ows are very weedy; elsewhere both 
meadows and pastures have made good 
growth. Some clover will be cut this 
week. In a few southeastern counties 
army worms are injuring meadows, wheat 
and corn. 

The wheat crop continues as favorable 
as previously reported, except in a num- 
ber of the eastern and southern counties, 
where a further decline is noted as a re- 
sult of injury by fly, and in a few of the 
southwestern counties, where the crop is 
suffering from drouth. In the extreme 
southern counties a few fields will be har- 
vested this week. 

Potatoes and gardens are making good 
progress, but in portions of the southern 
sections much damage is being done by 
potato bugs and cut worms. Melons, in 
the southeastern counties, are doing well. 
Tree fruits are still dropping badly in 
some districts, and much damage is be- 
ing done to apple orchards by worms; in 
some of the northwestern counties the 
apple crop has been nearly ruined. 

A. E. HACKETT, Section Director. 

Columbia, Mo., May 29, 1900. 


BETTER METHODS OF FARMING. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


This plan is the result of a careful 
study of the ways that have been fol- 
lowed by the men who have raised from 
150 to 239% bushels of shelled corn per 
acre, which have been modified to suit 
the conditions to be found in my fields. It 
will probably take three times the labor 
and double the expense, but promises six 
times the results. 


Our experience with cow peas and soy 
beans the readers of this paper are fa- 
miliar with. We consider corn the stand- 
ard (when stalks and ears are fed) of our 
feeding crops. We look to corn and Kaf- 
fir corn, sorghum, etc., for our carbona- 
ceous feeds, and to soy beans, cow peas, 
oats and the clovers for our protein. With 
these feeding crops, as stated in the first 
paper, we are independent of the mills 
and free from the oil meal and cotton 
seed meal trusts. 


At this point we quote from Prof. T. L. 
Heacker, of the Minnesota Experiment 
Station. (Higher authority we could not 
quote.) “The combination of feeds in 
your letter will make so perfect a bal- 
anced ration that the dairy cow may eat 
to her fill and yet there will be no danger 
of ‘garget,’ ‘milk fever,’ or danger of 
dairy cows ‘burning out.’ And it is an 
excellent fattening ration compounded.” 

To resume: We shall grow 75 acres of 
cow peas and soy beans, for seed and use 
the threshed straw in our “dry silage;”’ 
15 acres in Kaffir corn and soy beans; 
% bu. soy beans, % bu. of Kaffir corn; 
both kinds of seed in the same rows, and 
rows 30 inches apart. If asked what 
crop gave us the most feed, or what 
combination of crops gave us the most 
food substance per acre (not bulk), we 
would say unhesitatingly Kaffir corn and 
soy beans. We had some trouble to pliant 
this combination, and to get the mixed 
seed evenly planted. That is all over- 
come now and how will come out in our 
next. To this there should be added, 
that a perfectly balanced ration can be 
made with Kaffir corn, soy beans and 
sheaf oats. We say soy bean rather than 
cow pea in this, because it is much easier 
to harvest the crop of Kaffir corn and 
beans, than where cow peas are used. 

Another part of our planting is 2% acres 
of oats. These were sown with full three 
bushels of seed per acre on a field where 
the ground was thoroughly well prepared, 
and sown April 21 (purposely late). We 
added to the oats three-quarters of a 
bushel of dwarf soy beans per acre. This 
is a new experiment. We hope for good 
results. In our latitude we can’t grow the 
Canada field pea. If the soy bean will 
take its place, it will mean much to farm- 
ers and feeders. These oats will be cut 
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when in the milk stage with our table 
rake, when sufficiently cured, hand bound 
or stacked loose. 

Ten acres of fodder corn will be put in. 
Seed will bé used at the rate of 1% bu. 
per acre, rows 30, 36 and 48 inches apart. 
We need further experiment as to dis- 
tance apart of rows. In the 48-inch rows, 
we will add one-half bushel of medium 
soy beans per acre, and expect quite a 
crop of small ears and nubbins, and a 
good yield of beans. Our planting last 
year of this crop gave us the most tons of 
feed, but think with rows farther apart, 
more grain will be added. 


Fifteen acres will go into cow peas and 
soy beans, three-quarters of a bushel of 
each mixed and sown 24 inches between 
rows. This is the best food we raise, and 
the one most relished by our stock; but 
it is very rich and must be fed carefully. 
Twenty acres in pasture make up our full 
acreage. 


Our oat and wheat stubble will be 
planted immediately; the crop is put in 
straight, wide rows, cut with the disc 
harrow, and a mixture of cow peas and 
soy beans planted. By August 1 this will 
make fine pasture for August, Septem- 
ber and up to October 15, when what is on 
the land will be plowed under and 24 
bushels of rye or cheat will be planted to 
be again turned under in the spring for 
corn and soy bean seed crops. Our corn 
10 acres will be cut with dise, fairly top 
dressed and sown to wheat. 


This is intensive, progressive farming, 
and land so treated gets better each year 
We don’t know what an acre of ground 
can do. Cold-blooded calculating men 
will ask, will this pay? We reply that 
our flelds gave us last year an average 
of 2% tons. With the knowledge gained 
and the difficulties about planting over- 
come, we will expect more than three tons 
this year. We have had a local demand 
for all our surplus this year. We have 
sent samples to feeders, dairymen ani 
experiment stations and can now feel as- 
sured of a demand from city dairies 
transfer firms, etc., to take many times 
what we can put out. 

All will be interested in the cost. U! 
to the time these crops are in the stacks 
they will cost no more to harvest or han- 
die than our common farm crops. The 
details of planting, cultivating, harvest- 
ing will be given in the near future. 

Taking these crops from the stacks, cul- 
ting and crushing them and putting them 
into the mow will cost less than 75c per 
ton.. We made a special test with thc 
large No. 0 cutter. We run through 1,9! 
pounds of cow pea straw in 22 minutes 
This is the hardest to cut by reason of * 
hempy covering on the vines. 

All crop growers will want to know °¢ 
this time about the season of planting and 
how much they will interfere with ©v! 
common crops. Beginning with 
From May 1 to June 1; Kaffir corn and 
soy beans, May 15 to June 15; soy beans 
for seed, from June 1 to June 20; cow peas 
from May 10 to July 1. 

In cultivation, a man with a lever ha'- 
row or Hallock weeder will take care of 
20 acres of these crops to where he wil! 
one of field corn. Harvesting will oer'" 
in the forepart of August and be almo*' 
continuous to and end with the © 
crop. The open door into the markets 
the world, and the corn propaganda *% 
the Paris Exposition will boom the pice 
of corn in a way that it can’t be 1¢d 
wastefully as it is now. The best mea‘, 
butter, cheese, pork and wool will co™- 
mand the world’s markets. To produce 


corn 





these things, the best of feeds and be=' 
methods of feeding them are a nece* 
sity. Fellow farmers, wake up! 

ROBT. C. MORRIS 





Richland Co., Ill. 





